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MORITURI SALUTAMUS 


June 5, 1917 

By Witt1AM HERBERT CARRUTH 
Not as go felons blindfold to the block, 
Hearts choked with rage and feet irres- 

olute ; 
Not like dumb beasts that crowd the death- 

ward chute, 
Snuffing the blood of their own slaughtered 

flock ; 
But clear-eyed, lifted up upon a rock, 
Would we this day enter the grim dispute. 
We being about to die, our Chief salute, 
Highly prepared to meet the ultimate shock. 
Ten million men, we answer to the call; 
Three million lives—our lives—we offer and 
We ask but this, our leader, once for all: 
Since we must pay the cost, to understand 
Ere the full tempest from the heavens fall, 
The concrete terms on which we stay our 

hand. > 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Over the Phone, by George Broadhurst. 
Sex comedy “founded on the Hungarian of 
Imre Foeldes.” Well played, clever, neuro- 
tic, exotic. (Forty-eighth Street Theater.) 

This Way Out shows what happened 
when a would-be practical joker signed his 
friend’s name to an answer to a matri- 
monial “ad.” Funny, good natured light 
comedy. (George M. Cohan’s Theater.) 




















THE FOOD FIGHT 


Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid American housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving — food. 


ON’T throw away the pulp left in 
D the jelly bags after the clear juice 

has drained out, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Altho 
federal laws prohibit the use of this sub- 
stance for commercial purposes, because it 
might masquerade as a whole-fruit product, 
it is thoroly wholesome, and there is no 
reason why it should not be put to family 
use. Fruit paste, for instance, is a most 
satisfactory product that can be made from 
the fruit pulp. 

Fruit paste is a type of confection or 
dessert and may be made from apricot, 
quince, gooseberry apple, cherry, plum, 
kumquat, guava and other fruits. For apri- 
cots, gooseberries and other acid fruits use 
1 pound of powdered sugar to 1 pound 
of fruit pulp; for quince use } pound pow- 
dered sugar to each pound of pulp; and for 
apples 4 pound powdered sugar for each 
pound of fruit pulp. If desired, pulp from 
several kinds of fruits may be mixt. If 
acid fruits predominate in this mixture, use 
approximately 1 pound of sugar to 1 pound 
of fruit mixture; if sweet fruits predom- 
inate, use less sugar. 

Rub the fruit pulp thru a purée strainer 
and weigh it. Add the sugar, put the mix- 
ture over a slow fire, and cook until it is 
very thick, so that when a spoon has been 
passed thru it the mass does not run to- 
gether immediately. Pour the paste in a 
half-inch layer on flat dishes, marble or 
glass slabs, which have been rubbed with a 
cloth dipped in a good salad oil. Expose 
the dishes to draft for a couple of days and 
then cut the paste into figures. If the paste 
is well boiled down, it is dried more easily. 
The paste also can be cut with a common 
knife or with a fluted vegetable knife, or it 
can be cut in round cakes, the center of 
which is again cut with a smaller circular 
cutter; there will thus be both rings and 
small round cakes. 








Place the cut fruit paste on paper and 
sprinkle it with crystallized sugar or com- 
mon granulated sugar. Allow it to stand 
again for a couple of days exposed to draft, 
dip it in crystallized sugar, and pack in a 
tin or wooden box lined with parchment 
paper and with layers of the same paper 
placed between the layers of paste. The 
paste can be kept thus and served as des- 
sert, or as garnishing on creams and cus- 
tards, frozen creams, large cakes, ete. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I hate to move. 

Brtty Scunpay—God likes to have a 
little fun. 

ORVILLE Wricght—There is no sense of 
dizziness in the air. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I want $50,000 
and I want it quick. 

Mayor THOMPSON OF CHICcAGO—The 
Pope is some neutral. 

Wooprow Witson—This 
makes us all brothers. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We are making 
giant strides day by day. 

EmMperoR WitL1aAM—The Lord of crea- 
tion has granted our prayers. 

Exi1iavu Rootr—If you maintain democ- 
racy, you must kill autocracy. 

Lavra JEAN Lippy—Have one pocket- 
book between husband and wife. 

Mary PickrorD—I could look fifty black 
cats in the eye and smile at them all. 

Daviy Lioyp GrorcE—I believe in the 
nation which can sing about its defeats. 

Epwin MarkHaM—There have never 
been but two nations; the rich and the 
poor. 

J. OGDEN ARMoUR—If I had been a poor 
Bn I might never have got beyond a clerk- 
ship. 

Bisuop T. F. Gaytor—Economy is being 
preached in the South with a seriousness 
amounting almost to solemnity. 

PavuL LenscH—If England does not win 
the war, she has lost it. If Germany does 
not lose the war, she has won it. 

GERMAN ForEIGN MINISTER KUHLMANN 
—-We are probably beginning the last year 
of this gigantic war of nations. 

Dr. W. S. Ropre—No sane man can ad- 
vise any course for young people except 
moderately early, well-assorted marriages. 

Otto H. KaAnN—It is absurd to preach 
that no one should be allowed to make 
more money during the war than his bare 
living expenses. 

TUEODORE ROOSEVELT—The war I was 
in wasn’t much of a war, but it was all 
there was, and it was not our fault if there 
was not enough to go round. 


THE POETS’ GIFT TO ITALY 
U tees the leadership of Robert Un- 





Great War 











derwood Johnson, ‘the Poets’ Com- 

mittee for the American Ambulance 
in Italy is making a nation wide appeal for 
contributions with the hope of placing at 
least fifty ambulances, costing $2000 apiece, 
on the Italian front. Arrangements have 
been made to obtain also the codperation 
of the women’s clubs, the Players, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, the 
Authors’ League, and many other organiza- 
tions devoted to the promotion in this coun- 
try of art and literature. The American 
people have placed over a thousand am- 
bulanees on, the French front but the 
American ambulance is as yet hardly 
known in the Italian theater of war, and it 
was felt to be right and proper that the 
poets, who of all Americans owe most to 
the inspiration of Italy, should be pioneers 
in this field. Contributions should be sent 
to the Poets’ Committee at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 











MAKING THE WAR OUR BUSINESS 


lar department of The Independent the first results 

of its War Canvass, presenting a condensed résumé 
of the replies to the Society’s questionnaire recently sent to 
all its members. In that résumé it was clearly shown that 
a large percentage of our membership, both as individuals 
and by the actual employment of their plants and help, are 
coéperating with the Government in its purpose and work 
of carrying on the war, and of influencing the business of 
the country to be carried on, efficiently, with a view to con- 
serving effort, material and time, and to practise thru it 
all the best economies. 

It was shown also that there are business and professional 
men and manufacturing plants capable of serving, but not 
yet doing so, mainly thru a lack of information as to 
how to proceed. It is clear that the Council of National 
Defense can accept our services when the results of this 
canvass are fully classified and tabulated. 

Our purpose was to interest business and professional 
men, manufacturers and distributors, in this effort. The re- 
sponse of our members has been most gratifying, and 
also the response from the National Institute of Efficiency, 


AST week The Efficiency Society published in its regu- 


whose coéperation we secured. To carry this work further 
we now hope we may enlist the interest of all executives 
of important business who are readers of The Independent. 
We are printing the Questionnaire Coupon on this page to 
serve as an easy means of making prompt replies. 

The Efficiency Society now invites all business and pro- 
fessional men, all manufacturers and distributors, who are 
interested in this common work for the general good to 
make reply, if they will, to the questions below, filling out 
the blank and mailing it to The Efficiency Society, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 

The war is now our business: we can do much to advance 
the betterment of business organization and administration 
thruout the country. There are ways in which, directly 
and indirectly, the thought and activities of alert executives, 
with or without plants and working forces to offer, should 
be used. 

By this survey The Efficiency Society hopes to contribute 
toward a more general codéperation in governmental needs 
and plans, based on a knowledge of what is being done now, 
on what can be done, on how the Government will do its 
part, and on how business generally is affected by the war. 
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A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


HE fourth campaign season is drawing to a close 

with no apparent prospect of a decision in the 

field this year, so we may well take a general sur- 

vey of the military situation. It is curiously like 
that of the preceding years. Each fall of the four has 
shown Germany gaining ii territory and losing friends. 
On the map her position looks better than ever, yet the 
chances of her victory grow ever less. Her military 
prowess compels admiration, while her ruthlessness and 
arrogance arouse enmity on every side. New fées arise 
and friends are alienated. The last few weeks have 
added Greece, China, Liberia, Cuba, Siam and Brazil to 
the list of her enemies. Seventeen nations, including the 
greatest and the smallest, are now arrayed against the 
four Central Powers. In population the odds in our favor 
are ten to one; in area more than thirty to one. In fact the 
situation is much more favorable than these figures show, 
for even those countries that remain nominally neutral, like 
Argentina, are becoming daily more hostile and at any rate 
their resources are at the disposal of the Allies, since these 
have command of the sea. The Germans then can hardly be 
accused of exaggerating when they say that the whole world 
is in arms against them. 

Why, then, are they not yet beaten? Because modern 
methods and weapons of war have so strengthened the de- 
fensive that an entrenched force ably commanded and amply 
armed can hold out against a much greater force until the 
defenders are killed or blasted out of their positions. The 
Allies may have ten men to the enemy’s one, but even as- 
suming that Hindus, Siamese and Hottentots are individ- 
ually a match for Germans or Austrians it is impossible to 
pit ten men against one on any front in Europe. Only a 
limited number of men can be used in a mile of trenches 
and so long as Germany has enough men to hold the front 
line she can meet her foes on equal terms and maintain the 
appearance of invincibility regardless of the odds against 
her. 

That is why the battle line in France and Belgium has 
shifted so slightly in the last three years in spite of the 
piling up of men and munitions at various points by one 
side or the other. It is hard to see how the Allies, whatever 
their future resources, can prepare and deliver a stronger 
attack than that which they launched on April 6 last. They 
had all the troops that could be put on the front and all 
the arms they needed, yet they accomplished but little more 
than they did in the similar attacks of 1914, 1915 and 1916. 
The French offensive was a frank failure for which Gen- 
eral Nivelle was removed from command. The British did 
better, but not what they or their enemies expected. The 
Germans expected to lose Lens and orders to evacuate it 
on April 19 were found on German prisoners captured by 
the British, yet now, five months later, the Germans are 
still in possession of this important mining center. By se- 


cretly withdrawing in March to a new line ten or fifteen 
miles behind and devastating the country in between Hin- 
denburg secured a new position which is so far intact. At 
Verdun the French have regained most of the ground they 
lost in February, 1916. About Ypres the British have pushed 
the Germans back two or three miles. 

Elsewhere in Europe the Allies have fared worse. The 
Italians took Gorizia a year ago last August, but were not 
able to push beyond until recently when with the help of 
British artillery they gained a couple of miles‘of the Carso 
plateau on a thirty-mile front. The Austrians as usual 
showed great weakness and surrendered by the wholesale, 
but since their line has been strengthened by reinforcements 
of Germans and Turks the Italian drive has been checked— 
with Triest twelve miles away. Nevertheless this seems to 
be the most vulnerable point in the enemy’s line. 

The Germans have taken advantage of the Russian chaos 
to capture Riga and to regain nearly all of the 12,000 
square miles of Austrian territory that had been lost in 
1916. Riga the Germans will probably desire to hold, for 
they claim it as a German city on the same ground as the 
Italians claim Triest. But if they extend their conquests 
beyond the “German provinces” in the direction of Petro- 
grad they would be taking territory to which they have no 
shadow of a claim and which they cannot expect to keep. 
The capture of Petrograd would be a spectacular success 
and make good bargaining material, but the vast, amor- 
phous mass of Russia would remain unconquered and the 
real strength of the Allies would not be impaired. Petro- 
grad is over three hundred miles beyond Riga. Swampy 
land lies between and winter is coming on. However demor- 
alized the Russian army may be, the conquest of the capital 
would be a toilsome and painful process. It would involve 
the extension of the German lines by five hundred miles or 
more, and this is just what the Germans cannot afford to do. 

The German line on the east is now about as short as it 
can well be. It drops like a plummet from Riga to Rumania. 
But it would be possible to swing the southern end of the 
line eastward to Odessa without lengthening it. This would 
give the Germans possession of the rest of Rumania and of 
the grain fields of Bessarabia. A raid in this direction would 
gather in the harvests of the richest region of Russia, while 
the seizure of Petrograd would add two million mouths to 
feed. A fall or winter campaign could be carried on in the 
south of Russia to better advantage than in the Baltic 
region, so it seems more likely that the Germans will strike 
toward Odessa if they have the strength to strike anywhere. 

One other frontier in Europe remains to be considered, 
that is the Macedonian. For two years the Allies have had 
a force of several hundred thousand men stationed at Sa- 
lonica, “eating their heads off” as the saying is, and shaking 
with fever, and accomplishing nothing. They failed to save 
Serbia, they made no effort to save Rumania, and they have 
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not even protected Greece. They permitted the Bulgars to 
come over the mountains and coolly appropriate Greek forts 
and ports a few miles away without interference. Now that 
Greece has declared for the Allies, it would seem that they 
have no further excuse for inactivity, but we cannot tell. 
The Salonica expedition has been shrouded in mystery from 
the beginning. We may not know for a long time yet what 
it was designed to do and why it did not do it. 

In Asia also the collapse of Russia has paralyzed the 
Allied offensive. Last April the British, pushing up the 
Tigris to Samara, had formed a junction with the Russian 
forces from the Caucasus. Turkey was cut in two, and if 
the combined armies could have continued their westward 
movement it would have been cut in three. But now it is 
rumored that Russian troops have been withdrawn from 
northern Persia and have retired in Turkey, leaving the 
Armenians exposed to the tender mercies of the Turk. In 
April also it was reported that the British expedition from 
Egypt had overwhelmingly defeated the Turks at Gaza and 
were rapidly advancing on Jerusalem. We do not know just 
what did happen or is happening there, but it is evident 
that the British are still knocking at the gates of Gaza and 
have not yet penetrated Palestine. ' 

In Africa all the German colonies have fallen into the 
hands of the Allies except East Africa, where very strangely 
a little band of Germans with negro auxiliaries still holds 
out after three years of fighting against the English, Boers, 
Belgians and Portuguese, who beset them on all sides. 

This, then, is the situation in the fall of the fourth cam- 
paign. The Allies are now in control of about four-fifths of 
the German and Ottoman empires, but the conquered terri- 
tory lies in Africa and Asia. In Europe the Allies hold only 
strips from five to ten miles wide in Alsace, Carniola and 
Galicia. Everywhere else the Central Powers are fighting 
on the soil of their enemies. Russia appears to be powerless 
to offer resistance, but Germany appears to be powerless to 
conquer her. 

Meantime “nothing is certain but death and taxes.” All 
the belligerents are bleeding to death and the decision de- 
pends upon which can hold out longest. It seems that Aus- 
tria-Hungary must be weakened the most, next France, and 
third Germany, but how near any of them are to the break- 
ing point it is impossible ‘to say and useless to surmize. 


WAR AS JUDGMENT DAY 


He is searching out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
S: runs the noblest battle hymn of all the nations. 








Every great war has been a judgment day, and this 
war is the great judgment day of human history. 

Nations and institutions; programs and efficiencies; men 
and their deeds, are being weighed in the scales of fate; 
and many are found wanting. 

The fool has been judged. The man who can’t tell a red 
light from a white one is as dangerous as any other train 
wrecker, and will henceforth be so regarded. 

The coward and the slacker have been judged. They ex- 
pected to sneak thru life as respectable citizens. The war 
caught them. In all their baseness they stand exposed. 

William II has been judged, and the judgment will stand. 
He personally willed the war, and began it. He had that 
power, and he used it, and his authoritatively published 
speeches are proof that he intended to use it to make war. 

The German Empire has been judged, and the judgment 
will stand. It is well to discriminate between the German 
people and their Government. There are good and sane 
people in Germany. We share the President’s hope that the 
good and the sane will wish and be able to establish a demo- 
cratic and responsible German state; but the fact that 
stands forth now, and that will stand in history forever, 
is that the German Empire has gloried in its Kaiser, and 
has permitted him to exercize the power of life and death. 

German education has been judged, and it will not again 
draw admiring students from the world beyond German 


frontiers. It has produced not men, but creatures, obedient 
automata, technically clever, but incapable of intelligent 
responsibility; and the seats of learning it has filled with 
what? With beings capable of research, and set apart for 
the pursuit of truth, who yet were willing to be remem- 
bered as the hireling liars of a king! 








A POLISH REPUBLIC 


T= reported German plans for the re-partition of 
Poland have again brought to the fore the greatest 
of all the national questions whose solution will be 
the task of the coming peace conference. The original Ger- 
man policy was to leave Poland divided into three parts as 
at the present time, with the sole change that Russian Po- 
land was to become an independent “buffer state” with some 
German or Austrian younger son placed over it as a con- 
stitutional king. Altho the genius of Hindenburg and the 
treachery or gross incompetence of the Russian Government 
gave Russian Poland to the Central Powers this program 
was never carried into effect. A temporary military admin- 
istration was set up and a Polish “national army” created 
to fight the Russians, but the Poles remained unreconciled 
and no provision for civil rule after the war was made. 
And now the Central Powers put forth a new program 
which abandons entirely the idea of an independent Polish 
kingdom, enlarges somewhat the boundaries of Prussia, and 
gives the greater part of Russian Poland to the Austrian 
crown. 

We do not know which plan the Poles themselves would 
prefer. If Russian Poland is divided between Prussia and 
Austria and the Austrian slice united with Galicia the dream 
of an independent Polish state is gone. On the other hand, 
it is a step in the direction of unification that the Polish 
population should be under two governments instead of 
three, and if the enlarged Austrian Poland is given a suf- 
ficient measure of home rule its status may become as tol- 
erable as that of Hungary. With the fall of Riga, the hope 
of emancipation from the east has grown dim and distant 
and the Poles may turn to Austrian overlordship as at least 
preferable to Prussian. 

The Allies cannot consent, short of utter defeat, to either 
the earlier or the later proposal of the Central Powers. 
Whether the Hapsburg Emperor or a German princeling 
rules the Kingdom of Poland it will equally be a tool of 
German Weltpolitik. We want no more King Constantines 
to govern their nations on orders from Berlin. But we 
should frankly recognize that the Polish program laid down 
in the note of the Entente Allies replying to President Wil- 
son’s request for a statement of terms of peace has also 
become impossible. A reunited and self-governing Poland 
joined to Russia by the person of the Czar was a feasible 
plan (tho not an ideal one) so long as the Czar retained his 
throne, but no longer. If there is to be any sort of future 
union between Poles and Russians it must be republican. 
If not; if there is to be an independent Polish state, where 
can the Entente Allies find their king? And why should 
they look for one? 

Suppose that the Allies pick out the most bitterly anti- 
German ruler whom they can find in all Europe and place 
him on the throne, then, even’ if he himself resists Teutonic 
intrigue, his court will soon become honeycombed by Ger- 
man influence, his nobility will look to the great feudal 
structure of Central Europe as a natural ally against Polish 
and Russian democracy, his caste of army officers and civil 
officials will go to school to Prussia, and his son will marry 
a German princess. There is hardly a monarchical nation 
in the world today where the group of parasites that cluster 
around the throne are not openly or secretly pro-German. 
Whether a court be Spanish, Swedish, Dutch or Russian, 
the revelations of the present war have shown that it is 
always really German; even if in defiance of both ruler and 
people. How much more would this be the case in a newly 
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created kingdom encircled on three sides by Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern lands! 

President Wilson has already spoken in the name of the 
American people for an independent and reunited Poland. 
We may assume from his recent reply to the Pope that he 
would prefer that the German system of government should 
find no more imitators. Let this, then, be henceforth the 
American formula: Poland, united, independent, republican. 
It might long ago have been the program of the Entente 
Allies as well, if part of Poland had not belonged to the 
Russian crown. The German occupation of Poland has since 
put an end to any thought of the Russification of the coun- 
try; today, all Russians would be glad to see a really inde- 
pendent nation on the west. The Russian revolution has 
removed the last objection to a Polish republic. The Czar, 
very naturally, preferred that his neighbors should be 
also monarchies, as do the Central Powers today. The Rus- 
sian republic would rather have republics on its frontier, 
for the same reason that President Monroe preferred them 
in Latin America. All nations feel more secure when their 
own form of government is buttressed by the example of 
their immediate neighbors. The Poles, too, even the small 
minority of royalists among them, would rather have the 
independence of a self-governing commonwealth than the 
rule of a puppet king, the tool of stronger powers. Only the 
ruling castes of Central Europe would feel aggrieved, and 
their good pleasure we will not consult. 


A DEFEATED WOMAN 
most extraordinary confession appears in the current 








issue of The New East, a monthly magazine of 

dignity and responsibility published in Tokyo. It is 
written by an American girl who married a Japanese. She 
asserts her father is.a graduate of Harvard and a pro- 
fessor of physics in an American university. Her mother 
was a daughter of a United States senator from Massa- 
chusetts and a direct descendant from Peregrine White, 
the baby that was born on the “Mayflower” on its voyage 
over from England. She herself graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College and Cornell, and then went 
to California and started an apple ranch which was very 
successful financially. She made one year an income of 
$15,000. She was accustomed to employ Japanese on the 
ranch and found them superior to white help. She finally 
married a Japanese. This excited so much race hatred that 
on two occasions her husband was nearly murdered. She 
thus concludes: 

I tried my best to make my neighbors in California appreciate 
the good qualities of the Japanese, and I failed absolutely. I 
brought the best that is in me to the fight, but I was defeated, 
and left with heart wounds that will never heal. I left my Cali- 
fornia home, my long-dreamed of farm, not to escape persecution 
and personal anguish—I had long endured both—but I came away 
to save my husband’s life. 

“Apparently the Germans are not the only people who do 
not apply Christian ethics to their treatment of other races. 


ARE WE FIGHTING SHADOWS? 
Hie two quarters we find hostile criticism of Presi- 








dent Wilson’s decision that a reform of the German 

Government is a needful guarantee of future peace. 
That portion of the American press which is as pro-German 
as it dares to be argues thus: “We admit that Germany is 
a monarchy, but so are most European nations. If we are 
to start in reforming constitutions why should we confine 
our attention to the German? Why not reform the British 
monarchy and the Italian? Even the president of a republic 
is sometimes autocratic and President Wilson has far more 
power than Kaiser Wilhelm.” Then the writer draws the 
moral that we can conclude peace right away on the basis 
of “no annexations, no indemnities and the freedom of the 
seas”; the purpose of President Wilson’s note being suf- 
ficiently answered by some Reichstag resolution approving 
the peace treaty. 


On the other hand, especially in England, there are many 
who say: “Why this distinction between the German Gov- 
ernment and the German people? The Kaiser is popular; 
the war is popular; frightfulness is popular. A German 
democracy would be just as dangerous to its neighbors as 
the present German Empire. We demand something more 
substantial in the way of guarantees than paper constitu- 
tions.” Altho the man who argues thus can hardly be called 
a pro-German, he reaches the same conclusion as the hy- 
phenated journalist and the copperhead congressman, that 
the internal politics of Germany are none of our business. 
Is there, then, no relation between German autocracy and 
German militarism? 

But the fallacy in all such arguments is that it ignores 
Germany history and tradition. Germany is not only an 
aristocracy, it is a particular kind of aristocracy. It is not 
rule by the scholar as in China, or rule by the priest as in 
India and ancient Egypt, or rule by the merchant as in 
Venice and seventeenth century Holland. It is rule by an 
army. At the head of the system stands an individual whose 
German title (Kaiser) is copied from the name of a Roman 
general and whose English title (Emperor) is derived from 
a Latin word meaning commander-in-chief. His court dress 
is an army uniform. He spends a large part of his time 
studying military science and reviewing troops. He is the 
proud descendant of a line of conquerors who in almost 
every generation added new lands to the Prussian realm. 
No one could possibly mistake him for a civilian, as they 
might easily take President Wilson, President Poincaré or 
King George, altho these men, too, are the commanders-in- 
chief of the armies of their respective nations. 

Next in rank and influence come the German princes; the 
rulers of the lesser German states, and the kin of the 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties. All are military men, 
trained as army officers in their youth, and many of them 
are at the present time in actual command of army units. 
There is probably no member of a ruling German house 
who has not a string of military titles to his name and an- 
other string of honorary military medals across his coat. 

Then, the nobility. The nobility of every country in Europe 
finds its origin in the days when rulers paid their most 
valiant warriors in lands and titles instead of cash. A “duke” 
is a leader, a “marquis” a guardian of the frontier, and 
“chivalry” comes from the same root as “cavalry.” But in 
most countries this has become mere ancient tradition. The 
English nobility, for example, is largely recruited from the 
ranks of successful politicians or wealthy business men. In 
Germany the nobility has never lost its military character. 

Finally, we have the public service or bureaucracy. The 
chiefs of the army and navy are a class apart; they are 
independent of all elective bodies and even, in practise, of 
the Chancellor. No one in Germany can control the actions 
of Hindenburg or Ludendorff except the Kaiser himself. 
But even the purely civilian branches of the Government are 
organized in military fashion; the famous Prussian civil 
service has the centralization, the remoteness from the peo- 
ple and wide range of power to interfere with individual 
liberties which we are accustomed to associate only with 
military rule. The effect is strengthened by the profusion of 
titles, honors, uniforms and elaborate rules of etiquet which 
characterize the grades of public office in Germany. 

Uprooting German militarism is no simple and easy thing. 
It is not a question of a Kaiser more or less or of a passing 


‘jingo phase of public opinion. The whole structure of the 


constitution must be shattered, preferably from within, be- 
fore Germany ceases to be a country which is under martial 
law even in time of peace, which subordinates the civil 
power to the military at all times and places, and which 
puts in all positions of real authority either an actual army 
officer or a man whose qualification is that his ancestors 
were famous men of war. How could such a country not 
be militarist and how could a people so ruled view war as 
does the rest of civilized mankind? 
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Leber ent Ge The American Alli- 
War ance for Labor and 
Democracy did not 
conclude its activities with the end of 
the Minneapolis conference. On the 
contrary, it then began a nation-wide 
propaganda for the American cause 
which aimed to crush out all trace of 
disloyalty from the labor movement. 
The declaration adopted by the confer- 
ence announced “unswerving adherence 
to the cause of democracy, now assailed 
by the forces of autocracy and mili- 
tarism” and strongly denounced “the 
words and actions of those enemies of 
the republic who, falsely assuming to 
speak in the name of labor and de- 
mocracy, are now ceaselessly striving 
to obstruct the operations of the Gov- 
ernment.” The conference acknowl- 
edged the intention of the national 
administration to maintain favorable 
conditions of labor even under the 
stress of war, indorsed the soldiers and 
sailors’ insurance bill and declared for 
universal equal suffrage. Samuel Gom- 
pers was elected president of the alli- 
ance and also placed on a committee to 
extend aid and encouragement to the 
Russian democracy. Charles Edward 
Russell, who is one of this committee 
and was recently a member. of the 
American diplomatic mission to Russia, 
discussed the Russian situation at a 
public meeting in New York. He de- 
clared that not German prowess, but 
the influence of American pacifists, had 
brought about the military collapse of 
the Russian republic, because German 
agents used the words and actions of 
the anti-war faction in the United 
States to give the Russian people the 
impression that the war was unpopu- 
lar on this side of the Atlantic. This 
naturally discouraged and demoralized 
the Russian soldiers who were thus 
led to believe that an immediate pcace 
was their wisest course. 

While the American Federation of 
Labor under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers is proving one of the greatest 
of our national assets, its chief rival 
in the field of labor organization, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, is 


organizing the forces of sedition under 
its banner. Evidence secured in recent 
raids on I. W. W. headquarters and 
Socialist or pro-German newspapers 
shows that within three years the 
I. W. W. has increased its membership 
by ten fold and now numbers fully 
90,000. Federal authorities are care- 
fully examining the records of this or- 
ganization to discover traces of Ger- 
man influence if such exist. A number 
of investigations of newspapers al- 
leged to be disloyal have also been un- 
dertaken and in various municipalities 
stringent limits have been placed on 
the freedom of speech of the soap-box 
agitator. 


Fuel Administrator 
Garfield announces 
that the small con- 
sumer need not worry about the win- 
ter’s coal supply. In many instances 
it has been reported to Dr. Garfield 
that coal operators had declined the or- 
ders of customers who asked for small 
quantities of the mine output on the 
ground that all the coal that could be 
mined had been contracted for several 
months ahead. Among those who were 
affected by this unfortunate situation 
were retail dealers, public service cor- 
porations in small towns, schools and 


Food and Fuel 
Conservation 

















other public institutions with a winter 
heating problem and various manufac- 
turers doing business on a small scale. 
To meet their needs the Fuel Adminis- 
tration will compel coal operators to 
set aside a certain percentage of their 
output for the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. This coal will be distributed to 
various classes of consumers at a rea- 
sonable price and in such quantities as 
will meet their immediate needs. Since 
retail coal prices will be fixed in Octo- 
ber, and the present administratively 
established wholesale rates readjusted 
at that time in the light of experience, 
consumers are advised not to lay in 
their winter’s supply before October. 

By the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, under the provisions of the food 
control bill, sugar has been added to the 
list of foodstuffs subject to the control 
of Mr. Hoover. Under the terms of the 
proclamation all persons or corpora- 
tions engaged in the importing, manu- 
facturing or refining of sugar, or the 
production of syrups and molasses, are 
required to secure before the first of 
October a license which will permit 
them to carry on the work of produc- 
tion and facilitate supervision on the 
part of the Food Administrator. A vol- 
untary agreement between Mr. Hoover 
and the sugar producers has _ estab- 
lished a present price of $7.25 a hun- 
dredweight for beet sugar at refining 
points. 

The September forecast of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the yield 
of the 1917 crops is an optimistic one. 
The winter wheat yield is, as had been 
anticipated, less than in 1916, but the 
spring wheat crop shows marked im- 
provement over that of the previous 
year and other grains and vegetables 
promise well. The indicated corn crop 
is an enormous one, 3,248,000,000 bush- 
els; establishing a world’s record. Po- 
tatoes also will be very abundant, ex- 
ceeding last year’s total by nearly two 
hundred million bushels. There will 
probably be no potato riots in New 
York this winter, as there were several 
months ago. The aggregate increase in 
all the cereal crops over the grain out- 
put of 1916 is over a billion bushels. 

















Underwood & Underwood 


PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND THE SUBMARINES 


The photographs show up these ‘“‘camouflaged’”’ German U-boats plainly enough, but imagine the effect of color and light and motion on their 
curiously streaked and spotted surfaces. Even when they must come up to breathe they can remain practically invisible—and only by the torpe- 
does they launch need they report their whereabouts 
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The only important of- 
fensive during the week 
upon the part of any 
belligerent was the successful Italian 
assault upon Monte San Gabriele. This 
peak is one of a chain of mountains 
northeast of Gorizia; not quite as high 
as Monte Santo, but forming with it 
and other neighboring peaks a high- 
land region which the Italians must 
completely master before they can 
press directly forward on the road to 
Laibach or venture to extend .their 
lines south toward Triest. Many mili- 
tary experts assert that Laibach is 
more important in the eyes of General 
Cadorna than Triest; for the capture 
of Triest would only give Italy a 
commanding position on the seacoast, 
whereas an advance to Laibach would 
mean the overcoming of the highland 
barrier which has hitherto protected 
the great inland plains of Austria- 
Hungary from Italian invasion. Once 
on the lowlands the superior numbers 
of the Italians would tell for more 
than at present amid the mountain 
strongholds of Austria. But there still 
remains a part of the mountain barrier 
unconquered and the capture of the 
summit of Monte San Gabriele is 
rather the first step than the last on 
the road to the open country east of 
the Julian Alps. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
situation is that the people of Austria- 
Hungary are so alarmed over the 
military position. The stubborn cour- 
age which the Austrians have shown 
in their long defense of the Carso and 
the Julian Alps is worthy of all praise, 
but the Austrian army is so obviously 
unequal to its task that German and 
even Turkish troops have been sent in 
large numbers to repel the victorious 
Italians. Italy is said to have no less 
than forty-eight divisions actively em- 
ployed on a front of some thirty-two 
miles. To aid their supreme effort the 
Italians are urging their allies to send 
more cannon to the front and more coal 
to the factories. Italy has had to rely 
somewhat on the British for artillery 
and almost altogether upon England 
and the United States for fuel and for 
many kinds of machinery. This appeal 
will certainly not go unheeded in view 
of the fact that the Austro-Italian 
front is the only one at present which 
is “moving” and that peace senti- 
ment in Austria-Hungary has already 
reached formidable proportions. 


The Italian 
Campaign 


, For a few days it ap- 
The Korniloff peared that the disinte- 

Rebellion gration of the Russian 
commonwealth would be completed by 
a civil war between Premier Kerensky 
and General Korniloff. Premier Keren- 
sky had, indeed, the authority of the 
existing Government behind him, but 
that authority itself was based on 
neither law nor custom and depended 
for its existence upon the shifts and 
changes of the popular will. On the one 
hand, the “Bolsheviki” (the extreme 
Socialists) in Petrograd and the neigh- 
boring parts of northern Russia clam- 
ored against the Government for re- 
storing capital punishment in the army 
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THE GREAT WAR 


September 10—Senate passes war tax 
bill. General Korniloff deposed from 
office. Eighteen British ships sunk 
during the previous week. 


September 11—Korniloff marches on 
Petrograd. British advance in the 
Somme Valley. 


September 12—Argentina dismisses 

German Ambassador Karl von 
} Luxburg. Kerensky assumes com- 
mand of the Russian army. 


|| September 13—Korniloff’s army sur- 

renders, ending Russian rebellion. 

German advance checked in the 

| north. House of Representatives 

} passes war insurance bill. 

|| September 14—Italians occupy hights 
of Monte San Gabriele. Sweden dis- 
misses Secretary Ewerloef from the 
Foreign Office. 

September 15—Senate passes war 
credits bill. Canadian House of 
Commons passes war franchise bill. 

















September 16—Kerensky proclaims 
Russian Republic. Argentina cuts 
off wireless communication with || 

i] Germany. 1] 
.————— ———————- —}] 





and for opposing an immediate peace. 
On the other hand, many of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats and other mod- 
erate republicans had lost all faith in 
Kerensky because he had permitted the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates to dictate national policies. 

The conservative republican faction 
turned to General Korniloff, the hero 
of the Galician campaign, as the man 
to free Russia from rule by the Social- 
ists of Petrograd and to concentrate 
all the national energies in the single 
task of victory over the Germans. Gen- 
eral Korniloff, who shared the opinion 
of his backers that he alone could save 

















Press Illustrating 
THE PROFESSOR PREMIER OF FRANCE 


The failure of Premier Ribot to form a cabinet 
brings to the head of the French Government 
a man known before the war solely as an au- 
thority on higher mathematics. However, M. 
Paul Painlevé has proved his administrative 
ability during the last three years, first as Min- 
ister of Inventions and later as Minister of 
War, a position which he still retains 


Russia, demanded that he be given the 
powers of a dictator to restore order. 
Premier Kerensky refused and ordered 
Korniloff to hand over his military du- 
ties to General Klembovsky. At the 
same time, he established martial law 
in the Russian capital. 

General Korniloff did not submit to 
his deposition from office. He raised the 
standard of rebellion and began a 
march on Petrograd with all the forces 
which he could rally to his cause. 

The bulk of the army and also the 
Baltic fleet declared at once for the 
Government of Premier Kerensky. The 
radical factions of Petrograd forgot 
for the moment their quarrel with 
Kerensky and joined forces with him 
against the rebellion. Even conserva- 
tive Moscow and the Constitutional 
Democrats came to the conclusion that 
it was not: the time to overthrow the 
existing Government, however weak it 
might be, nor was General Korniloff 
the right man to do it. The “Savage” 
regiments dispersed upon the promise 
that they could return to the Caucasus 
and would not be compelled to fight 
their fellow Mohammedans in Turkey. 


‘ The collapse of the re- 
The Russian bellion and the arrest of 

Situation General Korniloff left 
Kerensky for the moment master of the 
situation. He conceded a part of the 
army reforms which Korniloff had re- 
belled to attain, declaring that hence- 
forth soldiers’ committees would not be 
permitted to interfere in questions of 
military strategy. But the Constitu- 
tional Democrats were not satisfied with 
these concessions and withdrew their 
party representatives from the minis- 
try. Thereupon the Bolsheviki and many 
of the more moderate Socialists who 
supported Kerensky demanded that a 
purely revolutionary ministry be estab- 
lished which would contain no repre- 
sentatives of any non-Socialist party 
or group. The Bolsheviki demanded not 
only immediate peace but the instant 
establishment of a Socialist republic 
with the abolition of private property. 
Kerensky did not listen to these ex- 
tremists among his supporters and, 
while he consented to reorganize the 
ministry, in doing so he placed it on a 
non-partizan basis. A “war cabinet” of 
five members was constituted, follow- 
ing the exampie set by France and 


‘England, and in it were included Ker- 


ensky as President of the Ministry; 
M. Terestchenko as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; M. Nikitin, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs; General Verkhovski, 
Minister of War, and Admiral Verde- 
revski, Minister of the Marine. 


; As a first step to 
Polish Regency th. establishment of 

Established 4 permanent Polish 
government the Central Powers have 
created a Regency Council to consist 
of three members appointed by the 
German and Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernments. A decree to this effect was 
published at Lublin and Warsaw on 
September 12. The Council will in turn 
choose a Premier and the various 
ministries of state will then be turned 
over to Polish management. 
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There has been. an- 
other cabinet crisis 
in France. The min- 
istry headed by Premier Ribot resigned 
office on September 7, not because of 
any disagreement with the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies on specific 
questions of policy, but because of a 
vague, general dissatisfaction with its 
members. The Socialists objected to 
the hostile attitude taken by the min- 
istry to the Stockholm conference, and 
the conservatives were scandalized at 
the friendship which had existed be- 
tween M. Malvy, one of the cabinet, 
and M. Almereyda, an anarchist ac- 
cused of intrigues with Germany. M. 
Ribot tried to form a new cabinet, but 
he was unable to do so, as the Social- 
ists refused their support. Not wishing 
to assume office again without any rep- 
resentation of the Socialist Party in 
his ministry, M. Ribot gave up his at- 
tempt to reorganize the government 
and permitted his associate in the cab- 
inet, M. Paul Painlevé, to take office. 

The new Premier first attained fame 
as a professor of mathematics. He and 
the late Lucien Poincaré, brother of 
the French President, were known to 
scientists all over the world as two of 
the most eminent mathematicians that 
France had ever produced. Early in the 
war he entered the cabinet of M. Bri- 
and as Minister of Inventions, and in 
the Ribot cabinet he was Minister of 
War. In this office he was responsible 
for putting General Pétain in com- 
mand of the French Army in place of 
General Nivelle. As Premier he also 
retains his post of Minister of War, in 
which he had given general satisfac- 
tion. 


A Mathematical 
Premier 


The code messages 
transmitted by the 
Swedish legation in 
Buenos Aires to the German Govern- 
ment, recommending a policy of ruth- 
less submarine warfare against Argen- 
tine shipping, have brought about an 
international crisis of the first order. 
Argentina dismissed the German Am- 
bassador, Count Karl von Luxburg, for 
sending these messages and the action 
of the Government was more than sanc- 
tioned by the anger of the Argentine 
people. Several blocks of business 
houses owned by German residents of 
Buenos Aires were wrecked and burned 
by the mob, and the firemen and police 
had all they could do to prevent fur- 
ther depredations. Ambassador Luxburg 
traveled to the frontier under the escort 
of an armed guard. The tone taken by 
the Argentine press shows that all the 
good feeling toward Germany which 
was created by the recent promise of 
the German Government to refrain 
henceforth from preying on the Argen- 
tine merchant marine has been wiped 
out by the incident. The press of the 
Allied and neutral nations have with- 
out exception denounced the conduct of 
the German diplomat. The German 
newspapers ignore entirely the contents 
of the code messages and confine their 
comment to criticism of the United 
States for “stealing” these documents. 

Greatest interest attaches to the at- 


Results of the 
Luxburg Incident 





Bain 
RUSSIA’S NEW ARMY LEADER 


General Alexeieff, “the best brain in the Russian 
army,” has emerged from the chaos of revolu- 
tion as the one man who may bring military 
success to Russia. With the Korniloff rebellion 
quelled, Premier Kerensky has restored General 
Alexeieff to the position he formerly held under 
the Czar as chief of staff of the Russian army 


titude of the Swedish Government and 
people. Foreign Minister Lindman has 
given to the press the official explana- 
tion of the Swedish Government. He 
stated that Sweden as a neutral had 
frequently acted as intermediary in/ 
making communications on behalf of 
belligerent nations; for example, in 
transmitting information concerning 
German civilians in Kiao-Chau after its 
siege by the Japanese. He admitted that 
the messages in question were written 
in code and that the Swedish legation 
had transmitted them without making 
inquiry into their contents, but prom- 
ised to inquire further into the ques- 
tion and to see that hereafter such mes- 
sages as were transmitted thru Swedish 
channels would be of a less objection- 
able character. 

The Swedish rewspapers all condemn 
Germany’s action, but some of them 
are inclined to defend the Swedish For- 
eign Office from all blame. The matter 
has entered the domestic politics of the 
country, for there is a campaign in 
progress to elect a new Parliament, and 
the Liberal and Socialist parties, which 




















THE MORAL 


And the boys around the monkey cage had better 
keep out of the way 


are in any case inclined to favor the 
Allies, are making much capital of the 
blunder of the Swedish Government. 
Hjalmar Branting, the Swedish Social- 
ist leader, has strongly denounced the 
Government for permitting itself to be 
made a catspaw of Germany. The Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, rally to 
the support of the Government, partly 
with a view to keeping their political 
opponents out of office and partly from 
pro-German tendencies. Before the Rus- 
sian revolution the majority of Swedes 
were in sympathy with Germany, tho 
resolved on neutrality, and the wealthier 
classes still retain this sentiment; the 
merchants because of the Baltic trade 
and the nobility because of many social 
and intellectual ties with the German 
aristocracy. The old fear of Russia has 
largely disappeared with the passing 
of Czardom, but there are many in the 
military circles of the country who re- 
member that Finland was once part of 
the Swedish dominion, and might be 
again if Sweden should help Germany 
to victory. All classes of Swedes, how- 
ever, fear to antagonize the Entente 
Allies, who could bring acute distress 
upon the country by shutting off the 
imports upon which the economic life 
of the nation largely depends. 


: Immediately after 
Another Swedish the revelations of 
Misstep the German-Swed- 


ish intrigue against the Argentine mer- 
chant marine had stirred diplomatic 
circles came new disclosures of an even 
more compromising character. The 
American Department of State made 
public the translation of a letter from 
Herr von Eckhardt, German Minister 
to Mexico, to the German Chancellor 
commending the friendly interest 
shown in the German cause by the rep- 
resentative of Sweden in Mexico. Says 
Herr von Eckhardt: 

Herr Folke Cronholm, the Swedish 
Cheargé d’Affaires here, since his arrival 
here has not disguised his sympathy for 
Germany, and has entered into close rela- 
tions with this legation. He is the only 
diplomat thru whom information from a 
hostile camp can be obtained. Moreover, 
he acts as intermediary for official diplo- 
matic intercourse between this legation and 
your Excellency. 

The German Minister suggested that 
the neutral dip!omat who had rendered 
such signal services to Germany should 
not go unrewarded. He advised that 
this matter be kept secret till the end 
of the war “in order not to excite the 
enemy’s suspicion.” The letter was 
dated March 8, 1916, and thus reveals, 
among other points of interest, the 
length of time that the Swedish diplo- 
matic service has been employed in 
Germany’s behalf. 


Official Washing- 
ton permits it to 
be known that 
there is a large artillery force now 
studying the latest wrinkles in gunnery 
under the command of General Per- 
shing. They are devoting especial at- 
tention to the French 75-millimeter 
gun, which has long he!d the reputation 
of being the best piece of light field 
artillery in the world. Instruction in 


American Gunners 
in France 
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the use of the French cannon is given 
by officers from the French army, and 
airplanes are used in conjunction with 
artillery practise as on the actual field 
of battle. President Poincaré has re- 
viewed the infantry contingent which 
is now in French training camps. 

In the meantime the shaping of the 
National Army of drafted men is going 
forward on this side of the water. The 
cantonments are already in full opera- 
tion with tens of thousands of recruits 
in training, tho a part of the first draft 
still remains to be called, as it was not 
thought wise to burden the railroads 
and the camp equipment by mobilizing 
the whole 687,000 at once. By the end 
of the first week in September the total 
number of Americans enlisted in the 
various military services of the nation, 
including the old regular army with 
its volunteer recruits, the National 
Guard, and the drafted men actually 
in training, reached the grand total of 
1,010,522. With the full mobilization 
of the National Army, the total will be 
over 1,500,000. For purposes of com- 
parison, it may be mentioned that in 
June, 1916, the American army had 
in the federal service 107,641 officers 
and men. 

The ten-fold expansion of the army, 
the increases expected in the immedi- 
ate future, and the cost and difficulty 
of changing from an inadequate peace 
time equipment to an effective war 
basis, has, of course, revolutionized the 
military appropriations of the Govern- 
- ment. The House of Representatives 
is considering a war appropriation bill 
of $4,810,979,370 for the present 
needs of the army and navy. The most 
costly item is the artillery expenditure; 
with more than $676,000,000 for large 
cannon, $120,000,000 for machine 
guns, and $818,000,000 for artillery 
ammunition and maintenance. 

On September 13, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed without a dissent- 
ing vote the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ In- 
surance Bill, which aims to do away 
with pension litigation by authorizing 
national insurance of officers and en- 
listed men and standardizing rates of 
compensation for partial or total disa- 


bility. Two Representatives opposed the 
bill, but they changed their votes in 
order to make the action of the House 
unanimous. Before the bill went to the 
Senate it was modified to place officers 
and men on the same footing in respect 
to disability compensation and also 
allowances to dependents in case of 
death. When the bill was first reported 
to the House it based the scale of com- 
pensation on the pay of the individual 
concerned. 


All the reports which 
we are now getting 
from the Central 
Powers show a longing for peace that 
might, but for the encouragement de- 
rived from the Russian collapse, have 
already precipitated a political crisis. 
Most of the German newspapers, it is 
true, denounce President Wilson’s re- 
ply to the Pope with the greatest bit- 
terness and profess their absolute loy- 
alty to the ruling dynasty, but the So- 
cialist organ Vorwdrts declares that the 
preservation of the present German 
Government ought not to be one of the 
war aims of the nation. It sees no ob- 
stacle to negotiations in President Wil- 
son’s insistence upon internal reforms 
within the German Empire. While in 
Germany the Vorwdrts stands practi- 
cally alone, in Austria-Hungary the 
press and people are divided. Several 
Hungarian papers express their will- 
ingness to support any peace which will 
keep the national frontiers intact, and 
profess no interest in the fate of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

The stress of the blockade has been 
much increased by the American par- 
tial embargo on exports to ‘neutrals ad- 
joining Germany. In Berlin the coal 
shortage has induced the local authori- 
ties to limit the use of fuel as a source 
for illumination, the heating of public 
buildings, and for heating bath water. 
There is an abundant supply of coal in 
Germany, but there are not enough 
men to work the mines and railroads 
to capacity. In Austria-Hungary con- 
ditions are much worse, and there is 
danger of a serious shortage of food- 
stuffs this coming winter. The wet 
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THE FRENCH AND AMERICAN COMMANDERS GET TOGETHER 
General Pershing (third from the left) and General Pétain (just left of the center with his back 
to the camera) are holding a consultation with their staff officers concerning the merits of the 
United States army kit 


weather has injured some of the Hun- 
garian crops upon which the nation re- 
lied, and the difficulty of securing ade- 
quate transportation is felt even more 
than in Germany. 

The main committee of the German 
Reichstag has approved resolutions de- 
manding the abrogation of the political 
censorship. There is a certain amount 
of sentiment in the Reichstag in favor 
of making the Imperial Government re- 
sponsible to the people’s representa- 
tives; and it is thought that the popu- 
lar feeling toward an immediate peace 
on a basis of compromise and toward 
internal political reforms may soon be 
tested in a general election. If this is 
the case, the recent spectacular ad- 
vance on Riga may have had a politi- 
cal motive behind it; to reawaken the 
flagging zeal of the nation and thus in- 
sure the election of a Reichstag deter- 
mined on the prosecution of the war 
to a final victory. 


, Secretary of War Baker 
— announces that the air- 
otor craft engine designed for 
the aerial fleet which this country is 
building has passed its final tests. The 
signal service has already christened 
the new engine the “Liberty motor.” In 
lightness, power and convenience the 
new American engine is said to be equal 
to the best European models and it is 
better adapted to building on a large 
scale. The British and French machines 
require much hand work from skilled 
mechanics for their construction, but 
the American motor is so standardized 
that its cylinders, pistons and other 
parts may be made in factories in 
widely separated parts of the country 
and assembled at a central plant. The 
parts of the engines are so readily in- 
terchangeable that it is said that new 
engines can be assembled from the parts 
of wrecked machines, thus greatly sim- - 
plifying the problem of repairs. 

The invention of the Liberty motor 
was not accident but the result of de- 
liberate purpose. In June two engineers 
of national reputation were summoned 
to Washington to design an engine. In 
order to give them every possible as- 
sistance a considerable force of con- 
sulting engineers and draftsmen were 
brought together under their direction 
and motor manufacturers were invited 
to place their secret patents at the dis- 
posal of the Government. Parts of the 
first engine were turned out at twelve 
different factories located all the way 
from Connecticut to California. On 
July 3 the motor was first set up. Since 
then the motors have been subjected to 
every test, including actual use in avia- 
tion. One of the engines in an airplane 
broke the American altitude record in 
a flight test. 


The Navy Department has 
had some more trouble 
with “elaboration.” It 
made public a “report from Paris which 
states that the American steamship 
‘Westwego’ reported that while cruis- 
ing with several other ships they were 
attacked by a massed force of six sub- 
marines off the coast of France on the 
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5th of September, the result of this at- 
tack being that two steamers were sunk 
and probably all of the submarines were 
lost.” Later it appeared that the word 
“all” was a clerical error for “one,” 
which entirely altered the perspective 
of the battle, since while the destruc- 
tion of six submarines is a good coun- 
terweight to the loss of two steamers, 
one submarine can hardly be so consid- 
ered. Rumors have come thru private 
letters of American soldiers and sailors 
of a battle late in August between Ger- 
man submarines and American trans- 
ports and destroyers which ended in 
the destruction of five of the U-boats. 
This encounter was not reported by the 
authorities. The Atlantic transport liner 
“Minnehaha,” a steamship of 13,714 
tons, was sunk on September 7 near the 
Irish coast. Fifty of the officers and 
crew were killed. 

During the week ending September 
9 twelve British ships of more than 
1600 tons each and six smaller vessels 
were sunk. This is greatly below the 
average for the period of unrestricted 
submarine warfare; in fact, no week 
since June has exceeded the average. 
The number of large vessels torpedoed 
or wrecked by mines reached the lowest 
point for the entire period. During the 
same week the French lost one large 
vessel and five smaller ones and the 
Italians .denied any losses whatever. 
Reports from London place the total 
destruction of Allied and neutral ship- 
ping from the first of January to the 
end of August at 4,561,000 tons. Per- 
haps a million tons of this loss has been 
made good by new construction. For a 
similar period the Germans claim to 
have destroyed over 6,000,000 tons of 
shipping, even making allowance for 
new construction. 


On September 10 the 
a much debated war 
taxation bill came to 
a vote in the Senate. No other revenue 
bill in American history has provided 
for a levy comparable to the $2,416,- 
670,000 covered in the present measure, 
and few have been so long and so warm- 
ly contested. Yet the final vote by which 
it was approved was the decisive ma- 
jority of 69 votes to 4. The four nega- 
tive votes were cast by Senators Borah, 
Gronna, La Follette and Norris. All of 
these Senators are Republicans from 
Western or Middle Western states, and 
the decisive factor in determining their 
opposition to the bill was the rate of 
taxation on excess war profits. The 
four men were part of a larger group, 
comprizing somewhat less than a quar- 
ter of the Senate, who strove for days 
to increase the tax rate on excess war 
profits to what they considered an ade- 
quate figure. After a large number of 
amendments introduced with this aim 
had been rejected, Senator La Follette 
offered a substitute for the entire bili 
based wholly upon excess profits tax, 
income tax and levies on liquor and 
tobacco. This was rejected by 65 votes 
to 15. 
The bill that passed the Senate will, 
it is estimated, bring in $842,000,000 in 
income taxes; $1,060,000 in war profits 
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THE POWERS OF THE SEA AND AIR 
Hydroplanes are being successfully used to increase the fighting strength of the United States 
navy. This warship, for instance, carries four. Two of them are plainly visible on the deck in 
this photograph. A third is just being raised from the water after a scouting expedition 


tax, and $218,000,000 from the levy on 
distilled spirits. There are also a con- 
siderable number of special taxes on 
luxuries, stamp taxes, and so on. The 
increased postal rates on periodicals 
were eliminated from the bill shortly 
before its passage. The consumption 
taxes on coffee, tea, cocoa and sugar 
were all rejected by the Senate. An 
amendment introduced by Senator 
Hardwick to place a special tax on in- 
dividual incomes of more than $25,000 
a year and to devote the proceeds to 
increasing the pay of soldiers serving 
abroad was defeated after a hot de- 
bate. After its passage in the Senate 
the war taxation bill went into confer- 
ence between House and Senate leaders 
with a view to smoothing out the dif- 
ferences between the measure as it 
passed the House and the very differ- 
ent bill that has now been sent back to 
it. The Senate members of the joint 
conference were Senators Simmons, 
Stone and Williams, Democrats, and 
Penrose and Lodge, Republicans. 


Tie Ginend Secretary McAdoo has 
; announced a_ second 
Liberty Loan { iberty Loan campaign 
during the month of October. He did 
not make public any of the details of 
the sales campaign, but a larger sub- 
scription will be expected than on the 
first loan. On September 6, the House 
of Representatives passed the bond bill 
proposed by the Administration with- 
out a dissenting vote, altho its passage 
was preceded by a debate on the gen- 
eral question of what should be the 
ratio of bond issues to tax levies in the 
financing of the war. Speaker Champ 
Clark advocated meeting fully half the 
expenses of the war by taxation. The 
bill authorizes an issue of $7,538,945,- 
460 of 4 per cent bonds, subject to 
taxation for war purposes if held by 
any one person in amounts exceeding 
$5000, and an issue of $2,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness and an 
equally large issue of war savings cer- 
tificates. The rates of interest will be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Race Rioters The grand jury which -" 

Indicted making inquiry into the 

ndicte July race riots in East 
St. Louis has recently returned indict- 
ments against thirty-nine persons for 
their share in the disturbances. One 
hundred and five men were named in 
the indictments returned several weeks 
ago, making the total 144. Among those 
most recently brought to the bar of 
justice are Mayor Fred Mollman and 
his private secretary Maurice Ahearn. 
Ahearn is accused of aiding the rioters 
by preventing photographers from se- 
curing evidence by taking pictures of 
the mob. The charges against Mayor 
Mollman are of a negative character 
and extend only to neglect of duty in 
failing to enforce the law. Says the 
report: 

If his failure to give directions to the 
wilitia and if his failure to call upon the 
sheriff and to deputize citizens who offered 
their services were the result of a lack of 
ability or of fright. the office should be 
taken from him and given to an efficient 
person. 

If his failure to act was because his 
sympathies were with those who sought to 
drive the negroes out of East St. Louis, he 
should make room for a chief executive who 
is in favor of enforcing one hundred per 
cent of the laws. The law-abiding citizens 
and industries and the respectable laboring 
men should unite and demand the resigna- 


tion of the mayor as the greatest good he 
ean do his city. 


On September 12 the 
ome Senate Senate adopted without 
and the Alien . vote Senator Cham- 
berlain’s resolution for the drafting of 
friendly aliens resident in the United 
States into military service. Under the 
terms of the resolution alien enemies, 
that is, subjects of Germany and its 
allies, could be enlisted for non-com- 
batant service but not for actual fight- 
ing. Exempt from the provisions of the 
resolution are the citizens or subjects 
of nations which have treaties with the 
United States forbidding such con- 
scription or nations whose alien resi- 
dents are not allowed to acquire Amer- 
ican citizenship. This last clause frees 
the Japanese and Chinese in the United 
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States from military duty. Those who 
claim exemption thru treaty may be re- 
quired to leave the United States with- 
in ninety days. Senator Stone spoke 
against the resolution, but he did not 
venture to press the matter to a divi- 
sion. The drafting of friendly aliens 
will, it is estimated, make 1,275,000 men 
liable to military service who are now 
exempt on the ground of not being 
American citizens. 

The Senate has also passed the so- 


called “trading with the enemy act,” | 


which defines and regulates trading 
with the enemy and establishes penal- 
ties for unauthorized trading in war 
time. An amendment introduced into 
the bill by Senator King forbids papers 
printed in the German language to pub- 
lish any comment on the acts of the 
United States in relation to the war 
unless such comment is paralleled by a 
correct English translation. The Gov- 
ernment js authorized by the bill to 
take over patent rights held by enemy 
subjects under certain safeguards for 
the financial interests of the latter after 
the war. The Senate passed the bill, as 
it passed the alien draft resolution, 
without a division. Both measures then 
went to the House of Representatives. 


On Monday, September 10, 
woman suffrage was placed 
before the men of Maine on 
referendum. The voters rejected it by 
a majority of nearly two to one. Al- 
most every city and county in the state 
voted adversely. For this result a num- 
ber of explanations have been given. 
Maine is one of the most conservative 
states in conservative New England, 
and the issue had never been presented 
to the electorate of the state before. 
Therefore, the suffragists claim, this 
election must be regarded as educa- 
tional propaganda, “breaking ground” 
in a new field. The anti-suffragists as- 
cribe the result partly to popular dis- 
gust at the militant suffragets who 
picketed the White House in Washing- 
ton and partly to the emphasis which 
a state of war places upon the need of 
backing the ballot by the personal mili- 
tary service of the voter. No doubt the 
ever present prohibition issue played 
its part; the anti-prohibition vote being 
almost solidly anti-suffrage as well. 
President Wilson sent his good wishes 
to the women of Maine before the 
election, and ex-President Roosevelt 
made a long suffrage speech, in the 
course of which he denied that an equal 
suffrage electorate would be more in- 
clined to pacifism than a community in 
which only men voted. In November 
the men of New York state will have 
a chance to follow the Maine example 
or to reverse it. 

Dudley Field Malone, Customs Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, has 
resigned from office to aid in the 
woman suffrage propaganda. In his let- 
ter of resignation he recounted his 
services to the Administration as a 
party worker, an office holder and a 
patriotic citizen, and criticized Presi- 
dent Wilson severely for his refusal to 
ask Congress to pass the federal suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution. 
He objected also to the arrest of the 
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©) Underwood & Underwood 
A BURNING BALLOON PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY ITS PILOT 
Probably the most unique of war pictures—this 
photograph taken by a French airman, Lieu- 
tenant Louis Charles Staehle. from a parachute 
in which he dropped safely to earth after his 
balloon was set on fire 


militant suffraget pickets. President 
Wilson has on several occasions spoken 
in favor of suffrage in the state cam- 
paigns, but he has never stated his posi- 
tion on the issue raised by Mr. Malone 


of equal suffrage by Constitutional 
amendment. 

The New Canadian 1 5 ¢ Canadian 

: Government has 
Franchise 


come to the con- 
clusion that a general election in the 
Dominion is inevitable and has there- 
fore introduced a franchise bill into 
the Canadian Parliament which, how- 
ever, applies only to elections held 
during war time. The bill is a very 
curious and interesting one; hardly any 
franchise in the world is so closely 
related to military service. Mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of Cana- 
dian soldiers and officers are enfran- 
chised. This provision marks the intro- 
duction of woman suffrage in Canada 
on a Dominion-wide scale and will 
probably have much influence on the 
woman suffragé movement in British 
America after the war. Several of the 
provinces, especially in western Can- 
ada, already have given women the 


vote. Persons born in enemy countries 
and naturalized since March 31, 1902, 
are excluded from the franchise on the - 
plea that they are not required to per- 
form military service. It was also pro- 
posed to debar the “conscientious ob- 
jector” from voting, because it was 
considered illogical to permit those to 
share in the government who repudi- 
ated their duty of defending it, but 
this provision was abandoned as liable 
to injure the chances of passing the 
bill. 

Party lines are rather closely drawn 
on the franchise bill. The Conservative 
Party is fairly united in its support. 
The Liberals for the most part approve 
of the grant of woman suffrage, but 
object to the disfranchisement of Ger- 
man and Austrian-born Canadians. The 
French Nationalists of Quebec profess 
to see in the measure a trick to con- 
tinue the present Government in power 
by enfranchising those who might be 
expected to favor compulsory military 
service and disfranchising those who 
naturally oppose it. The draft is al- 
ready law but has yet to come into full 
operation, and a hostile Parliament 
might hamper its operation or even 
venture to restore the old system of 
voluntary enlistment. 

A regular Guy Fawkes conspiracy 
to dynamite the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa and assassinate Premier Bor- 
den has been unearthed by the Cana- 
dian police. Only one item in a long 
series of criminal outrages planned by 
the conspirators was actually carried 
out; the blowing up of the home of 
Lord Athelstan, publisher of The Mon- 
treal Stay. Anti-conscriptionist agita- 
tors are now busy explaining that they 
had no connection with the plot; which 
in most cases is probable enough, altho 
they have frequently mingled their 
denunciations of the compulsory serv- 
ice law with threats of revolution and 
assassination if it were put into effect. 


. Federal Judge Boyd 
Cad Leber Lew of the Western Dis- 

Called Invalid trict of North Car- 
olina has declared the federal child la- 
bor law unconstitutional. The decision 
is, of course, immediately effective only 
in the North Carolina district subject 
to the jurisdiction of the court, but it 
will doubtless be quoted as a precedent 
in future test cases and will probably 
make inevitable an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. The Keating-Owen law, 
the validity of which was in question, 
forbade the employment of any child 
under fourteen in any factory, mill, 
workshop or cannery, whose products 
are to be shipped in interstate com- 
merce and limited the working day of 
children under sixteen to eight hours. 
The state law of North Carolina does 
not contain these restrictions and there- 
fore a test case arose involving the 
right of Congress to establish labor 
standards within the states by means 
of its control over interstate commerce. 
Judge Boyd declared that it was admit- 
tedly impossible for Congress to legis- 
late directly on the conditions of labor 
within the states and contended that it 
was therefore unconstitutional to at- 
tempt to reach this aim by indirection. 




















WHEN MODERN HISTORY BEGAN 


BY JUNIUS B. REMENSNYDER 


PASTOR OF ST. JAMES LUTHERAN CHURCH, NEW 


HE 400th anniversary of the 

birth of Luther in the year 1883 

was observed with extraordinary 

enthusiasm thruout the Protes- 
tant world. In New York City, the chief 
observance was by the Evangelical Al- 
liance, and the principal addresses were 
by Bishop Phillips Brooks and Dr. W. 
M. Taylor. A very interesting and 
scholarly symposium was held by the 
professors of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in which each professor treated 
of some phase of the myriad-minded 
reformer. 

But the present quadricentennial 
promises to be a far more universal 
and impressive observance. And, seri- 
ous as is the hindrance up to the pres- 
ent, thé world-wide war does not seem 
to have greatly interfered with it. It is 
in commemoration of Luther’s nailing 
up the ninety-five theses on the door 
of the Wittenberg Cathedral, on All 
Saints’ Eve, October 31, 1517. While 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
takes the lead in this observance and 
Germany and Scandinavia are united 
with the Lutheran churches in the 
United States in its energetic prosecu- 
tion, nevertheless, all the Protestant 
churches are joining heartily in it, by 
the action of their general bodies, by 
the appointment of committees and by 
addresses on the Reformation. This is 
as it should be, for the anniversary is 
not that of the founding of any partic- 
ular church, but of the birth of that 
great movement which history terms 
the Reformation. It is a com- 
memoration common to Prot- 
estantism. The idea of the 
observance is to study the 
causes, the necessity and 
the generic truths of that 
epochal event so as to em- 
phasize anew their vital sig- 
nificance. And this is not done 
in any spirit of hostility to 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
but with a cheerful recogni- 
tion of its conscientious de- 
votion and labor of love and 
sacrifice for the cause of 
Christ. But it is done out of 
fealty to the word of God, 
and with the conviction that 
the principles enunciated by 
the reformers are essential to 
a true church, and to a scrip- 
tural Christianity. 

The act of the posting of 
the theses was a most re- 
markable one. Remarkable in ‘ 
that it was done without con- 
sultation with any person 
and in the face of the wide 
range and challenge of exist- 
ing ecclesiastical corruptions; 
remarkable in the far-reach- 
ing consequences involved, as 
well as in the moral courage 
and daring of the deed, which 
pointed to what afterward 
became a potent factor in the 


movement, the unique personality of the 
unknown monk, Martin Luther, their 
author. . 
The intent of the theses was to de- 
nounce the trade in papal indulgences, 
which was brought near to Wittenberg 
by the papal emissary, Tetzel, who was 
selling indulgences to the multitudes 
gathered to observe the festival of All 


Saints. The chief purpose of the sale’ 


was not so much to comfort troubled 
consciences as to raise money of which 
the Pope was sorely in need to com- 
plete the cathedral of St. Peter at 
Rome. The inscription on Tetzel’s huge 
iron chest was: “As soon as the money 
clinks in the chest, the soul leaps from 
Purgatory into Paradise.” 


ET us look at some of these theses: 

The first ran: “When our Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ, said, ‘Repent ye,’ 
etc., he meaneth that the whole life of 
believers should be a repentance.” 

The 36th: “Every Christian, truly 
repenting, hath perfect forgiveness of 
punishment and sin granted him, even 
without letters of indulgence.” 

Here we see how thoroly Luther had 
grasped the central idea of the Gospel; 
that remission of sins was to be ob- 
tained alone by heart repentance and 
by faith in the sacrifice of Christ, in- 
stead of being procurable by external, 
formal acts, penances, Ave Marias, 
etc., and still less to be purchasable 
with money. 

The 62nd thesis declared: “The true 
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Burning the Papal Bull-—Martin Luther's decisive challenge 
at Wittenberg to the tyranny of the Roman Catholic Church 


YORK 


treasure of the Church is the most holy 
Gospel of God’s glory and grace.” This 
is a direct challenge to that Roman 
conception of the Church, which clothed 
it with an authority like that of the 
Word of God. Luther here sets over 
against that ecclesiastical dogma the 
divine authority and supremacy of the 
Scriptures alone. This was the colossal 
weapon with which he was to break in 
pieces that false assumption which had 
built up a system that enslaved the 
minds and consciences of men in a tyr- 
anny which brooded as a nightmare 
over human progress and happiness. 

But let us see how these theses looked 
to the Pope. 

The 6th thesis straitly declared: 
“The Pope cannot forgive any sin, ex- 
cept so far as he doth declare and con- 
firm God’s forgiveness.” 

And the 82nd: “Such as why the 
Pope does not clear purgatory for the 
sake of the extreme suffering of souls, 
while he nevertheless releaseth count- 
less souls for the sake of perishable 
money, contributed to the building of 
the cathedral, which is a most trifling 
matter?” 

In these two theses we observe that 
Luther, contrary to the current slavish 
deference to papal authority and in- 
fallibility, had discerned that the Pope 
was really invested with no extra 
Scriptural authority. We also note an 
outgiving of that scathing humor and 
ridicule which were Luther’s gift in so 
keen a degree, when he ironically asks 
the Pope why he does not 
make a non-commercial use 
of his pardoning. 

Such is a brief epitome of 
the substance of these theses. 
They were the outcome of 
long and close study in the 
monastery of the Word of 
God, the teachings of the 
fathers and the history of 
the Church. And it is easy to 
see how in them lay the 
germs of all those essential 
doctfines which came to be 
thef vital truths of Protest- 
aAtism. 

No one, however, at the 
time dreamed of such an out- 
come. Luther had posted 
these theses as a protest, and 
a challenge to a_ public, 
scholarly disputation of them. 
But when read by multitudes 
the next day, they produced 
an unexpected commotion. 
They were the talk in every 
mouth. And, soon dissemi- 
nated by the newly discov- 
ered art of printing, they 
spread like wildfire. 

Luther did not then know 
his own powers. But, as the 
discussion went on and as- 
sumed larger proportions, he 
soon found himself. Gifted 
with [Continued on page 487 
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That sweater of yours at the front-—also the trench helmet, wristlets and socks. This soldier has the whole Red Cross knitted outfit 


YOUR SERVANT—THE RED CROSS 


cablegram was sent from one of 

the half-dozen most important 

financiers in the United States 

to the vice-president of the 

Guaranty Trust Company one day in 

July. One was in Washington, the other 
in Paris. It read: 

What dark colors are acceptable? Should 
sweaters have sleeves? Should they have 
high necks or be without necks ?—DAVISON. 

Davison, of course, is Henry P. Davi- 
son of J. P. Morgan & Company. The 
recipient was Major Grayson M. P. 
Murphy. 

The story of the way in which Henry 
P. Davison and men of that stamp be- 
came interested in the necks of sweaters 
is worth telling. The sweaters in ques- 
tion —a__ million 


BY GEDDES SMITH 


You can’t ignore such an appeal. Need- 
less to say, Henry P. Davison was not 
paying individual attention to the work 
of two or three thousand knitting circles 
scattered over the country. But the ma- 
chinery which made the message pos- 
sible, and the broad constructive pro- 
gram of which it was a detail, were the 
creation of Mr. Davison’s War Council. 

The United States entered the war 
on April 6, 1917. The work of the Red 
Cross was then being rapidly expanded 
along carefully prepared lines. It had 
increased its membership tenfold dur- 
ing the preceding year. It had recruit- 
ed, organized and equipt thirty-five base 
hospital units, each capable of taking 
over a 500-bed hospital. Within five 


weeks of our entry into the war two of 
these were on their way to France; 
others followed, and more have been 
organized and are ready for mobiliza- 
tion. 

But the big new situation demanded 
a new organization. On May 10 Presi- 
dent Wilson, president of the Red Cross, 
announced the appointment of a War 
Council of seven members, headed by 
Henry P. Davison, and _ including 
Charles D. Norton, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of New York 
and formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft; Grayson M. P. Murphy, 
senior vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, a West 
Point graduate 





and a half—had 
been cabled for 
by Major Mur- 
phy a few days 
before, together 
with a million 
comfort kits, a 
million and a 
half mufflers, 
and wristlets and 
socks. They were, 
he reported, “ur- 
gently required” 
to keep the fight- 
ing men in 
France comfort- 
able. 

“Last winter 
broke the record 
for cold and misery 
among the people 
here,” the message 
ran. “They inex- 
pressibly dread ? 
lest the coming ————a 
winter find us 








and Spanish War 
veteran; Corne- 
lius N. Bliss, Jr., 
of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Company, of 
New York; and 
Edward N. Hur- 
ley, former chair- 
man of the Fed- 
eral Trade Com- 
mission, with for- 
mer President 
Taft, chairman, 
and Eliot Wads- 
worth, vice-chair- 
man of the exist- 
ing Executive 
Committee of the 
Red Cross, ex- 
officio. Subse- 
quently Mr. Hur- 
ley resigned to be- 
come chairman 
of the Shipping 
Board, and John 








without supplies to 
meet the situation.” 
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The head of the Red Cross War Council—Mr. Henry P. Davison 


D. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Ana- 




















September 22, 1917 
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conda Copper Company, of Butte, Mon- 
tana, succeeded him. 

This group of big men assembled, the 
next step was to raise a big fund to pay 
for the big work which had to be done. 
The campaign which followed proved 
that the American people would back 
their Red Cross, at the very least, with 
$100,000,000. 

Given the big men and the big fund, 
the essential thing was to meet the 
need in a big way. So the War Council 
decided to base its whole service to the 
countries torn by war on the reports 
of experts who should see with their 
own eyes the destruction, the suffering 
and deprivation which demanded relief, 
who were’ capable of deciding how 
American aid could be applied most ef- 
fectively, and who should remain in the 
field to direct the expenditure of 
American money and energy. 

Major Murphy himself was placed in 
charge of the commission to France. 
With him went a dozen men of large 
personal force—specialists in medicine, 
engineering, industrial organization, 
relief work of all sorts, large-scale ad- 
ministration. Constant communication 
between the Red Cross headquarters at 
Washington and Paris keeps the home 
office and its field representatives in- 
timately in touch. The commission calls 
for the men and supplies it needs, and 
each call is considered and answered at 
this end by executives trained by large 
experience to decide matters of detail 
in the light of a far-reaching program. 

These messages tell a vivid story of 
destitution and relief, equally homely 
and tragic, in many cases. “We must 
begin to prepare for the coming hard 
winter,” says one, which continues 

You cannot possibly send us more than 
we need of the following list, except where 
definite amounts are specified : 

Twenty 4-ton motor trucks; 50,000 
yards of flannel; condensed milk; flour; 
dried preserved vegetables; corned beef; 
rice; beans; canned beef; preserved 
fruits; sugar; heavy shoes; blankets; knit- 
ting wool; heavy white cotton sheeting. 

















Major Murphy, in charge of the Red Cross 
in France. He is attached to General Persh- 
ing’s staff, and has under him a commis- 
sion of specialists in relief work of all sorts 


And heye is a hint of the way in 
which French villages are being re- 
called to life by the joint aid of the 
French Government and the American 
Red Cross: 


Representatives of the Red Cross re- 
turned recently from a study of conditions 
in the devastated areas, having selected 
three villages in which provisional recon- 
struction will be begun within a fortnight. 
Fifty villages were visited. In some the de- 
struction of buildings was complete. In 
others, a portion of the buildings can be 
repaired. Nearly all the houses are without 
roofs, without windows and door frames, 
and with absolutely no furniture or uten- 
sils. 

The Red Cross plans to do 


provisional 
reconstruction of buildings in 


several of 








Makeshift 
where temporary partitions bisect the great 
stained glass windows of Assembly Hall 
and the desks spill over into the corridors 


headquarters at Washington, 


these villages, and also, as the refugees re- 
turn to the villages, to assist in their 
economic and social rehabilitation. In the 
light of the experience gained in these vil- 
lages, it plans to undertake provisional re- 
construction on a larger scale. 

In these particular villages, the total 
population before the war was 3387. Now 
it is 235. 

The villages first selected are those in 
the best wheat-growing areas, and the Gov- 
ernment will plow the land with tractors. 
The repair of the houses will permit the 
return of the refugees, who can do a large 
part of getting the land sown to wheat this 
autumn. In order to encroach as little as 
possible on the limited supply of lumber, 
the Red Cross is selecting villages in which 
the work will be largely that of provisional 
repair rather than of new construction. It 
plans to make on the spot its own brick 
and lime. 

One of the gravest perils that France 
faces is depopulation. Her birthrate, 
sufficiently low to cause alarm before 
the war, has fallen to a point where, 
per thousand of population per year, 
only eight babies are born to replace 
more than twenty persons who die. The 
answer of the Red Cross is the dispatch 
of a commission of specialists, headed 
by Dr. William P. Lucas of the Uni- 
versity of California, to study the 
means by which American aid can save 
more of the babies for France. 

Other commissions have been sent to 
Russia, Italy, Rumania, Serbia. Dr. 
Frank Billings of Chicago and his col- 
leagues have already been received by 
Premier Kerensky and are working in 
close codperation with the new admin- 
istration. In each case the commission- 
ers took with them medical and surgical 
supplies, serums, and perhaps food, for 
immediate relief, and will call for fur- 


ther shipments as they are needed. Most 
of the commissioners go as volunteers 
and the expenses of the commissions to 
France and Russia are borne by pri- 
vate subscription. 

And what is coming of it all? 

The Red Cross is taking good care of 
Pershing’s army. “No need of our army 
which we can possibly foresee will be 
left uncovered,” cables Major Murphy, 
who has been attached to General Per- 
shing’s staff in order to assure the full- 
est codperation. Base hospitals (now 
part of the army medical service, of 
course), which were manned and equipt 
by the Red Cross with the finest: men, 
women and material the United States 
could provide, are ready to care for 
American wounded. Other hospitals, in- 
cluding the one in Paris where Dr. 
Blake has been putting shattered limbs 
together in ways that are hardly short 
of miraculous, are now wholly or partly 
maintained by the Red Cross, and will 
serve the army when it has need. Six 
infirmaries and rest-stations line the 
route from reception camp to training 
camp in France, where soldiers who 
fall out are cared for till they can 
rejoin their units. Red Cross chapters 
are knitting a million pounds of wool 
into warm garments for the American 
troops and their allies. Comfort kits 
containing handy things and amusing 
things were sent over with the first de- 
tachments; more will go at Christmas. 

A prisoner’s bureau is already estab- 
lished at Berne to keep the Americans 
now in German prison camps, and those 
who may be there later, well fed and 
clothed and in communication with 
their homes. Thirteen thousand thoroly 
trained nurses are enrolled for such 
service as they may be called on to do; 
nearly two thousand have gone to 
France already. 

The Red Cross is serving France. The 
War Council, thru its commissioners, 
asked France what immediate service 
was most [Continued on page 478 

















Miss Florence Marshall has organized the 
women of the country to make dressings 
and knit a million and a half sweaters, 
mufflers and pairs of wristlets and socks 











THE GREAT AMERICAN LIAR 


have just had my annual spring 

visit from my friend, the Tax As- 

sessor, and a very interesting visit 

as usual. It is also the most per- 
sonal call I receive in the course of the 
year, tho this is the first time I have 
ever recorded it for the public. 

The Assessor is an agreeable and 
judicious man, the only one of all my 
acquaintances who knows more about 
my affairs than even my family physi- 
cian. Unfortunately, like all ministers, 
I have no pastor in whom to confide my 
troubles and to whom I can go for ad- 
vice. So when the Tax Assessor makes 
his yearly Visit, I find myself breathing 
almost a sigh of relief, like a penitent 
soul approaching the confessional after 
a long and compulsory absence from 
such a privilege. 

The Assessor spreads out on his wide 
book a sheet of paper as large as one 
side of a daily, and in the august name 
of the “State,” of which he is a sworn 
and paid official, he proceeds to inter- 
rogate me concerning the most inti- 
mate secrets of my inner property life. 

Then it is that I catch my annual 
glimpse of my “possessions,” of that 
world concerning which the Master 
said, “A man’s life does not consist in 
the superfluity thereof.” Then I am 
made aware also of the fact that the 
minister is not one who generally hath 
many of this world’s goods in the shape 
of “mules,” “twine-binders,” “threshing 
machines,” “mining tools,” “govern- 
ment bonds,” and so forth. 

“Blest be nothing!” says the preacher 
as he looks the Assessor in the eye and 
cries “No!” in a full, round tone, and 
the Assessor knows that he is hearing 
the real truth, which is a rare thing 
for him, for he knows full well that I 
have no “cattle,” “hogs,” “sheep,” 
“mortgages,” “farm machinery,” “wind 
mills,” “air ships,” or “submarines” 
concealed about my person or hidden in 
my writing desk. 


UT after he has conscientiously and 

as in state duty bound put to me all 
the questions on the paper, and we have 
mutually eliminated all the things I do 
not possess, then we come to the most 
interesting part.of his visit, namely, 
the consideration of that which in the 
course of the years I have been calling 
“mine own” to distinguish it from some 
other man’s. Then follows some such 
dialog as this: 

The Assessor: “Any gold watches?” 

I: “One.” 

The Assessor: “Solid?” 

I: “No. Filled.” 

The Assessor: “What is it worth?” 

I: “Do you mean what I paid for it, 
or what I could get for it?” 

The Assessor, hesitating: “Well— 
what do you—that is—er—what did it 
cost?” 

I: “My wife paid twenty-five dollars 
for it twenty-five years ago. It was” 
(The Assessor never tells anything, so 
I go on) “it was a wedding gift from 
the bride.” 
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BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AUTHOR OF “IN HIS STEPS” 


The Assessor, after a pause: “What 
do you value it at?” 

I:.“Do you mean its real value?” 

The Assessor: “Shall we put it at 
fifteen?” 

I, slowly: “It has a picture of her on 
the inner case, taken the day before 
she married me. It could not be re- 
moved without destroying it.” 

The Assessor, pensively: “You will 
have to put it at some figure.” ‘ 

I: “What does the state mean when 
it asks me what my watch is ‘worth’?” 

The Assessor, after some pause: “I 
do not know.” 

I: “Then how can I tell?” 

The Assessor: “Shall we put it at 
ten?” 

I: “I would not sell the watch for 
any amount of money. But no one 
would pay over five.” 

The Assessor: “Shall we put it at 
five?” 

I: “But the state asks me to swear 
to its actual value. And I am trying to 
tell the state ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing ‘but the truth, so help me 
God.’ ” 

The Assessor: “It beats me. What- 
ever you say, goes.” 

I: “But what does the state mean 
when it asks, ‘What is your watch 
worth’?” 


HE Assessor, putting down some- 
thing: “Let’s pass on to your 
library; what do you value that at?” 

I: “Do you mean what the books cost 
when I bought them, what I would have 
to pay now, or what they would fetch 
if sold at the present price of old 
paper?” 

The Assessor: “I mean—I mean— 
what is your library worth?” 

I: “Well, let the state tell me; there 
are books here” (my eyes go over the 
shelves affectionately) “books that no 
money could buy. Gifts from friends; 
autograph copies; names I cherish; 
Phillips Brooks, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Henry Ward Beecher, Joseph Par- 
ker, William T. Stead, Gilbert Parker, 
H. G. Wells. Did you ask me how much 
my library was worth?” 

The Assessor, with a sigh of weari- 
ness: “Yes, what do you put it at?” 

I: “The state asks me as a truth-tell- 
ing citizen to declare on oath what these 
companions of my thought, these close 
friends of my imagination and memory 
are actually worth. What if my answer 
is, ‘I do not know.’” 

The Assessor: “I shall have to put 
down something. What do you call your 
library worth?” 

I: “I can’t, of course, remember what 
all the books cost. I don’t suppose I 
could get at a forced sale over two 
hundred dollars for the lot.” 

The Assessor, brightening up: “You 
are allowed fifty dollars on your library. 
Shall we say one hundred and fifty is 
the value?” 

I: “But if the state asks me to de- 


clare the real value of my books, I shall 
have to decline to answer.” 

The Assessor: “Call it one hundred 
and fifty. Pass on to the household 
goods. How much are they worth?” 

I: “Do you mean what I paid or 
what I could replace the lot for?” 


HE Assessor, cautiously: “I suppose 

the state means what you—er—con- 
sider your household goods—er—worth. 
That is, what do you value them at. 
Chairs, carpets, beds, tables, dishes, 
rugs, and so forth.” ; 

I: “Does the state mean what I paid 
for them or what I could get? Most of 
our household goods are worn smooth 
from long use. They would be called sec- 
ond hand. But there is an old rocking 
chair my wife rocked our first baby in. 
I can see them now. And the table 
around which our friends have sat as 
the years sped, and the old rug in front 
of the fireplace, and my mother’s old 
silver teaspoons with her wedding in- 
itials—and a few things like those— 
you see it’s not easy to put a value—-” 

The Assessor, interrupting, somewhat 
rudely: “Would three hundred cover 
it?’ 

I: “Three hundred? You mean three 
hundred thousand?” 

The Assessor, with a sigh: “Put it 
at that.” 

I: “Make it three hundred million 
while you are about it; for that amount 
wouldn’t buy the rocking chair alone.” 

The Assessor, putting down some- 
thing: “All right. Now for jewelry. 
Any diamonds, rings, precious stones, 
heirlooms, and so on?” 

I: “Ah! The old state does have some 
sentiment, doesn’t it, when it prints 
‘heirlooms’ in its tax inventory? But 
do you mean—does the state mean— 
what the few bits of gold and silver 
we possess would bring at the mint if 
melted down into bullion? What does 
it mean?” 

The Assessor, doggedly: “What do 
you value them at?” 

I: “There is my wife’s wedding ring. 
I remember what I paid for that. Five 
dollars. And she showed me only the 
other day her engagement bracelet, a 
slight band for a little white wrist, 
solid gold links with a heart of pearls, 
the money to buy it made by writing 
verses for—ha! ha! the Youth’s Com- 
panion! And the State of Kansas asks 
me to say what those bits of jewelry are 
worth. I decline to answer. I would 
rather be sentenced for contempt of 
court.” 

The Assessor: “Guess at it.” 

I: “Let the State of Kansas do the 
guessing.” 

The Assessor, perplexed: “We have 
got to put down something. What do 
you say to twenty-five dollars?” 

I: “As good as anything.” 

The Assessor, cheering up: 
You are getting more sensible.” 

I: “No. It’s the state, making me a 
bigger liar every year.” 

Topeka, Kansas 
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IN GERMANY’S PRISON CAMPS 
There is illustration for both sides of the discussion as to Germany’s treatment of war prisoners in these photographs, brought over 
by an American woman recently living in Berlin. The Englishmen at Ruleben (on the left) prove by their faces, as well as by the 
poster, that their condition is fairly enjoyable. But the quarters of French prisoners (on the right) present a rather different picture 


THE TASK OF FEEDING FIFTEEN THOUSAND RUSSIANS 
Can prisoners win the war? These breadlines of Russian soldiers in Germany suggest one way to complicate the enemy’s troubles 
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WHEN THE SEVENTH MARCHED AWAY IN ’61 
One of the first Civil War numbers of “Harper’s Weekly” published this cut of New York’s send-off celebration to the boys in blue 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
THE “FIGHTING SEVENTH” ON THEIR WAY TO FRANCE 
New York's favorite regiment leads the way in another war for democracy and “the city of Don’t-care” proves again how much it does 
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A FRENCH GENERAL REVIEWS 


Pictorval ress 
LEARNING TRENCH TACTICS 


French officers are giving the American soldiers the 
benefit of their three years’ experience in trench fighting 
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OUR TROOPS CLOSE TO THE FIGHTING FRONT 


Pictorial Press 
OVER THERE 
It might be any 
old camp where a 
couple of soldiers 
had nothing more 
serious to worry 
about than a dish- 
pan, but the care- 
fully “camou- 
flaged” tent-fly 
belies that first 
impression. As a 
matter of fact it’s 


well within sound © International Film 


of the guns. The 
censor does not 
say exactly where 


“TIME OFF” IS BUSY, TOO 


The Sammies say that learning to talk French is easy 


—but perhaps it all depends on how you 


study it 











MUSICAL MEDIOCRITY 


BY CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


NE of the greatest living mu- 
sicians recently exprest the 
opinion that New York was no 
longer the representative mu- 
sical center of this country. On the sur- 
face, such a point of view appears an 
astounding and ridiculous distortion of 
fact. If, however, we look beneath the 
surface and critically consider the 
spirit back of New York’s superabun- 
dant musical activities, we begin to 
wonder if there is not something to be 
said for the point of view. Obviously, 
the intangible matter of public taste 
cannot be gaged by the concrete infal- 
libility of statistics. We cannot scien- 
tifically demonstrate in just what de- 
gree the sincerity of this musical public 
differs from the sincerity of the Phila- 
delphia or the Chicago or the San 
Francisco musical public. We have 
heard musicians contend that the stand- 
ard of appreciation in these cities is 
of a more valid, vital kind than the 
standards obtaining in this city. One 
thing is generally agreed upon—the 
fact that there is today in New York 
no revelation of an organized musical 
significance commensurate with our 
prestige and our potentialities. 


T has been dishearteningly apparent 

to any one of an alert and cultivated 
sensibility that the trend of New York's 
musical activities has been for some 
years now steadily in the direction of 
a lower level of excellence. We find 
much pleasing effort, much external 
efficiency, but we do not find that in- 
describable something, that spiritual 
force, that inner ferventness of appeal 
that means Genius. The record present- 
ed us year after year by the Philhar- 
monic, the Symphony Society, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the Metropolitan 
Opera House is a record of respectable 
routine from which 
the glowing and vivi- 
fying revelation of 
individual talent 
is unmistakably ab- | 


sent. Taking the || 
Philharmonic as an 
example, we may 


that has known a || //. 
Seidl, a Safonoff, a || ///. 
Nikisch, a Toscanini 
and a dozen other 
fascinating and com- 
pelling musical per- 

sonalities can ac- || success. 
cept with equanim- || /V. 
ity and with appar- || V- 
ent relish, the amia- | 
ble but far from ex- | 
traordinary efforts | 
of Mr. Stransky! It | 
must be emphatic- 
ally recorded that | 
Mr. Stransky is not 
the negligible con- 


well ask how a city | I. 
! 
| 


| the main rule. 
VI. 


ductor his severest 
critics would have 


him appear. As a |! 


Rules For Successful Work 


Most important. 


AUTHOR OF “FUTURIST MUSIC” 


matter of fact, there is much that Mr. 
Stransky does that is admirable. From 
a technical standpoint, it is probable 
that the Philharmonic has never played 
as well as it is playing today under his 
leadership. Its performances are often 
splendidly energetic, ente:taining and 
interesting. 

The point that should be made is 
simply this: Mr. Stransky occupies a 
position of supreme significance; he is 
the leader of the premier orchestra 
ct the first city of the world. The 
standards that he must measure up to 
are, in the very nature of the case, 
stupendous. One may appreciate Mr. 
Stransky without committing the fatu- 
ous inconsistency of judgment that 
would rank him a great conductor. How 
does it happen that 2 musician of Mr. 
Stransky’s obvious limitations can suc- 
ceed in maintaining a position that a 
Safonoff or a Mahler could not main- 
tain? How does it happen that a city 
that has known the incomparable 
genius of a Nikisch and a Toscanini— 
a kind of genius amounting to a verita- 
ble clairvoyance—can content itself 
with musical renderings that are, by 
comparison, uninspired, perfunctory 
and prosaic? In his handling of those 
aspects of a musical composition that 
are more or less elementary, Mr. Stran- 
sky is often satisfyingly effective. For 
example, it would be difficult to secure 
a finer treatment of the last movements 
of Tschaikovsky’s Fourth and Fifth 
Symphonies than the treatment accord- 
ed them by this conductor. Mr. Stran- 
sky’s defects are the defects imposed 
upon him by his temperament; he is 
not a conductor of any large amount of 
imagination, of any very particular 
fineness of feeling. 

Obviously, however, Mr. Stransky 
has secured himself in the favor of an 


element in control of the Philharmonic’s 
affairs that approaches the matter 
more from the social than from the 
esthetic standpoint. It is open to ques- 
tion whether the directors of this or- 
ganization are sufficiently educated mu- 
sically to appreciate the finer values 
of a valid artistic worth. Certainly a 
consistent continuity of purpose has 
never been in evidence in the affairs of 
this organization. With characteristic 
inefficiency, we entrust the control of 
the most important musical organiza- 
tion in New York to those persons that 
are least qualified by education to ad- 
minister them. No one would dream of 
placing an Ornstein or a Schonberg at 
the head of Morgan & Co., but we see 
nothing incongruous in placing a bank- 
er, a manufacturer, or an editor at the 
head of an artistic organization. 


N the other hand, there is an aspect 

of the matter that has been prac- 
tically ignored by the participants in the 
recent controversy. Incidentally, its im- 
portance cannot be sufficiently empha- 
sized. For the last couple of years the 
Philharmonic has been performing to 
sold-out houses. Its receipts for the sea- 
son just concluded have been $14,000 
ahead of last season and last season 
they were $11,000 ahead of the pre- 
vious season. The Philharmonic has 
never done so well. Whether we can 
attribute any part of this signal 
achievement to the unprecedented 
conditions brought about by the 
war and the consequent convening in 
New York of an alien and transient 
population, it is, of course, impossible 
to determine. One fact of an incalcu- 
lable significance arrests our considera- 
tion—the fact that the most uninspired 
and deplorable opera that we have 
known in over a score or more of years, 
and the most mun- 








By Edward A. Filene 


| President of William Filene’s Sons Company of Boston 
Make your plan in writing. 
Compare it with the methods of the most successful men. 
Have it criticized in advance by those it will affect | 
and any one else who can be helpful. Our plans are bound to be criticized 
either before or after they are put in operation. If we have them criticized 
| in advance, the chances are that they will be more favorably received and 

even defended as their own plans by those upon whom they depend for 


Put it into operation. 
See that it keeps itself in operation until rescinded. Until your plan 
keeps in operation automatically you have not organized it. This can be 
| done by simple firm rules that are difficult to evade. Distinguish between 
the main rules and the secondary explanatory rules called for to carry out | 


Keep the plan open to revision, but do not allow it to be changed 
except after the most careful reasoning. The value of these rules lies in 
| their being firmly carried out in the order and exactly as they are written. 
I believe, from my experience, that any man who uses the above method— 
| other things being equal—will succeed far better than the man who does 
| not use this method. 


dane and mediocre 
concerts that the 
Philharmonic has 
perhaps ever given 
are overflowingly and 
complacently encour- 
aged by the public. 
Just here we touch 
the quick of the en- 
tire matter. Any 
consideration of con- 
temporary conditions 
leads us, in the last 
analysis, to conclu- 
sions of an unhappy 
and discouraging na- 
ture regarding the 
attitude of the peo- 
ple toward the mu- 
sical and artistic life 
of the community. 
We know that art is 
mostly supported by 
the munificence of 
various individuals. 
One man, Colonel 
Higginson, [Con- 











tinued on page 471} 
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MANNING OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS, ABLE SEAMAN 


N the days of the windjammers, 
when the stately white-winged 
American clipper covered every 
sea, no special schemes were ever 
devised to man them, yet their comple- 
ments were always full. Their crews 
came to them by natural attraction and 
were made up of men of all nations and 
races under the sun. They never re- 
ceived any special system of training 
or nautical education and never needed 
any, for what was born in them was 
developed by opportunity, natural qual- 
ification and constant practise. 

I was sent to sea when less than 
twelve years old, yet no man ever 
taught me, nor had to teach me, a single 
detail of all the multiple apparel, rig- 
ging, spars, gear or accessories, nor 
the names of them nor how to handle 
them; all of that I learned by close ob- 
servation, application and constant 
practise, and every other man who ever 
became a sailor had to do likewise, with- 
out asking questions and without special 
instruction. If he succeeded he became 
a sailor; if not he became a discarded 
ranik. 

In the numerous discussions which 
have taken place on this perplexing sub- 
ject during the past twenty years much 
stress has been laid upon what is eu- 
phoniously termed sea habit. What is 
sea habit? How shall we define it? Is it 
a good or a bad habit? In my opinion 
all that a sailor needs to make him a 
success is sea sense and a rugged con- 
stitution, with no habits at all. 

When Captain Samuels of the famous 
American clipper “Dreadnaught” quar- 
reled with the Liverpool pilot board 
over pilotage charges he decided to take 
his own ship down Channel without a 
pilot. Lord Brassy followed the ship 
out in his steam yacht “Sunbeam” to 
witness the disaster which he fully be- 
lieved—perhaps fondly hoped—would 
befall the lofty clipper. But great was 
his astonishment. when he sighted the 
“Dreadnaught” sailing majestically on 
her way; to see her intrepid skipper 
sitting carelessly on the fore-topsail 
yard and conning his ship safely to sea 
by the color of the water. That was 
sea sense! 

About thirty years ago, coming home 
from the Philippines in a ship hailing 
from Portland, Maine, we were dis- 
masted in a hurricane off the Bermuda 
Islands, losing our fore main topmasts, 
and our mizzen mast almost completely. 
After the storm we worked into Ber- 
muda and tried to refit. But the avari- 
cious ship-mongers, taking full advan- 
tage of our distress, demanded impossi- 
ble prices for supplying the necessary 
spars and rigging. Then the towing 
company offered to tow the ship to New 
York on a ruinous salvage basis. But 
both. these enterprizing proposals were 
indignantly rejected by our stalwart 
skipper with intense vigor and lurid 
profanity. 

Two American vessels, a brig and a 
barkentine which had been anchored in 
the harbor during the hurricane, had 








first wrote for The Independent his 
true “yarns” of stirring adventures at 
sea, tales of long voyages on board the 
old American wind-jammers in the 
days when shipping was a game of in- 
dividual initiative and “sea sense.” Mr. 
Williams still follows the sea—he has 
recently come into New York from 
Argentina—and he spends his time be- 
tween voyages working to improve the 
conditions of sea service. In the foi- 
lowing article he takes up the points 
made by Commodore Miller in “Back 
to the Sea,” which was published in 
The Independent of September 8, 
|| and discusses them from the viewpoint 
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parted their cables, fouled each other 
and were thrown upon the beach. Both 
their bottoms were knocked out and 
they were abandoned. Our old man 
made an agreement to strip them with 
his own crew, taking such of their spars 
as he required to re-rig his own ship for 
his share of the salvage. 

We stripped both the stranded ves- 
sels, re-rigged our own ship with their 
salved spars, converting her into a full- 
rigged brig instead of a ship, and 
brought her safely into New York. 

That was seamanship! 


HEN the “Titanic” went down 

about 635 lives were lost and that 
terrible calamity was largely due to the 
prevailing and persistent faith in “sea 
habit.” Had the “Titanic” been fully 
manned by a crew of old-time practical 
sailors this awful sacrifice of human 
life might have been avoided whether 
there were enough lifeboats or not. For 
on board the “Titanic” there was abun- 
dant material for the construction of 
a great raft, or series of rafts, capable 
of floating all of those unfortunate peo- 
ple to safety. During the three hours or 
more that the ship floated after strik- 
ing the ice it would have been done had 
there been there the skill and practical 
knowledge necessary to have accom- 
plished it. Had she been properly 
manned it would have been done, for in 
such an emergency it would have been 
the first thought that would have flashed 
into an old sailor’s mind. 

Our problem, therefore, resolves itself 
into this: How are we to attract to- 
gether the youths and men endowed with 
the spirit of sea sense and keep them 
where they naturally belong? 

The only logical and practical way is 





An old-time clipper under full sail 


to give them a chance to develop their 
natural talents and a purpose for which 
to live. School ships will not suffice; 
for a school ship is only a boy’s outing 
place, and few of them find any serious 
purpose in being there. 

Among all the thousands of ships, 
steam or sail, that entered the River 
Plate in 1910 the finest and by far the 
most interesting was the magnificent 
Danish four-masted bark “Viking.” She 
was built by the Danish Government 
for the training of young men to the 
sea service, and has been a splendid 
success. This ship, manned by mer- 
chant officers and seamen, carries also 
about fifty cadets and engages regu- 
larly in genuine commerce. I saw her 
loading grain at Buenos Aires last De- 
cember. Her cadets therefore receive 
sound practical training and instruc- 
tion in every detail of regular ship’s 
work, and in the end become thoroly 
practical seamen. They receive good 
treatment, food, care, clothing and quar- 
ters; and their moral welfare is jeal- 
ously safeguarded as well. It was a fine 
sight to see the sturdy young fellows 
marching in a body to church every 
Sunday under the watchful care of 
their own captain and officers. 

Both France and Germany were car- 
rying on the same system before the 
war, and the governments of both coun- 
tries were operating several large com- 
mercial sailing ships with eminent suc- 
cess. Why cannot the United States, 
following -this plan and taking advan- 
tage of existing conditions after the 
war, proceed with the construction of 
a large fleet of big sailing ships, and 
put them into general service as ocean 
freight carriers? 


) pes many years the American ship- 
ping owners have refused to build 
sailing ships because they cannot com- 
pete with steam. At the same time 
certain enterprizing New England lum- 
ber companies have been buying up 
large numbers of foreign square- 
rigged sailing ships and operating 
them successfully in the River Plate 
and other South American trades, 
while the Scandinavians have been con- 
stantly buying all the sail tonnage in 
sight for years and building many 
others as well and operating them to 
all parts of the world without com- 
plaint. Norway has now more sailing 
ships than any country in the world 
and more and better sailors than any 
country in the world! 

Meanwhile the American steamship 
owners have been constantly clamoring 
in Washington for subsidies, subven- 
tions, rebates and drawback bounties to 
keep them out of the poorhouse for the 
past twenty years, while the redoubt- 
able Robert Dollar threatens to sell his 
nine steamers or place them under the 
Chinese flag unless Congress consents 
to subsidize them. Repeal the La Fol- 
lette law and allow him to carry Chi- 
nese coolies instead of American sea- 
men. No one [Continued on page 483 
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COUNTING THE BILLIONS 


BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE” 


HE War Revenue Bill, as it 

passed the Senate on Monday, 

September 10, embodies the re- 

sults of long deliberation, in the 
course of which opinion as to the amount 
that ought to be raised by taxation 
was influenced alternately by changing 
estimates of what the war would cost 
the United States Government, by con- 
* ‘troversy as to how much of this should 
be raised thru taxes and how much thru 
war loans, and by divergence of judg- 
ment as to how the new taxes should be 
distributed. 

The question of what our Govern- 
ment’s war expenditure would actually 
be, in its first year of belligerency, has 
been an extremely confusing factor. 
When we went to war in April the 
Treasury estimated that the first year’s 
war expenses (exclusive of ordinary 
Government expenditures) would be 
$3,502,558,000. But the department 
raised its estimate of probable expendi- 
ture repeatedly and very heavily dur- 
ing the next four months. In August it 
calculated, on the basis of war appro- 
priations made or pending, that the 
year’s total expenditure for all gov- 
ernmental purposes would be $10,735,- 
000,000, as against $1,041,000,000 in 
the fiscal year which ended last June. 
In other words, new expenditures aris- 
ing from the war would exceed $9,000,- 
000,000. 

Still later, Congress and the finan- 
cial world were startled by .what ap- 
peared to be the virtual doubling of 
this estimate, in another supplementary 
statement by the Treasury that the 
war expenditure for the year would 
foot up $19,000,000,000. This estimate 
turned out to be a very loose and mis- 
leading calculation, for it included 
$4,000,000,000 in loans made or to be 
made to the Allies (which are not, 
strictly speaking, public expenditure), 
and also included numerous enormous 
requisitions, some of which have not 
been passed on at all by Congress and 
a good many of which, like the appro- 
priation for new ships, could not pos- 
sibly be expended in a single year. 


HE House of Representatives passed 

its War Revenue Bill six weeks after 
our declaration of war. Its bill was 
drawn up on the basis of the original 
$3,500,000,000 estimate of probable war 
expenditure. In line with the Treasury’s 
suggestion that one-half of this be 
raised from taxes, the House of Rep- 
resentatives promptly prepared and 
passed a war revenue bill which was 
estimated to produce $1,867,000,000. 
The Senate committee at first prepared 
a bill to produce the somewhat smaller 
revenue of $1,449,000,000; reasoning 
that fifty per cent of war expenditure 
was an abnormally large proportion to 
pay from taxes. But the subsequent 
mounting-up of Treasury estimates led, 
first to an increase in the committee’s 
plan for revenue from taxes to $2,006,- 
970,000, and then to further increases, 
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made on the floor of the Senate, which 
brought the estimated yield, as the bill 
now stands, to $2,406,670,000. This sum, 
it should always be remembered, is for 
war taxes pure and simple, and is in 
addition to the revenue provided for 
ordinary governmental purposes—which 
itself amounts to about $1,300,000,000. 

It is difficult to say what proportion 
of the year’s total expenditure this Sen- 
ate bill would provide. The congres- 
sional debates on the subject have been 
very confusing, and the Treasury’s es- 
timates of expenditure even more so. 
If the Treasury’s August figures—the 
last submitted in detail—are accepted 
as the measure of probable public ex- 
penditure, then our total revenue from 
taxation would be slightly under 25 per 
cent of the year’s whole government ex- 
penditure. That ratio would compare 
with the similar ratio in the case of the 
British Government, of about 21 per 
cent in the first full year of war, 26 
per cent in the British fiscal year end- 
ing last March, and 27% per cent as 
estimated for the pending British fiscal 
year. 


OTH House and Senate were imme- 

diately confronted, when the revenue 
bill came up for consideration, with a 
demand that all war expenditure be 
paid from taxes. At first this demand 
was avowedly based, not only on the 
assumed wrongfulness of placing the 
burden on posterity, thru future inter- 
est payments on the war bonds, but on 
the strange idea that the wealthy 
classes had brought the United States 
into the war, and ought therefore to 
be punished for it. But both House and 
Senate came to several clear and sober 
conclusions in the matter both of the 
income tax and of the war profits tax. 
First, it was not a question of pun- 
ishing anybody for the war, but of rais- 
ing revenue. Second, posterity had at 
least something at stake in this war, 
as well as the Americans of today. 
Third, while the Government has as 
much right to appropriate all private 
incomes for war purposes as to draft 
all men, old and young, into active mil- 
itary service, public interest demands 
the use of reasonable common sense in 
both processes. Fourth, continuance of 
the country’s finance and trade on a 
sound and prosperous basis requires 
that the capital of private investors be 
allowed to accumulate in an amount at 
least sufficient to conduct such opera- 
tions. Fifth, it is altogether wise to 
leave a margin for increased taxation, 
in the possible event that the war should 
be long continued, and that our war 
expenses should enlarge as they have 
done in England. In the end, this idea 
of taxation to the limit was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in both House and 
Senate. ' 

When it came to settle how the taxes 
should be raised, the House of Repre- 
sentatives acted in so great a hurry 
that the bill as it passed that House 


was apologized for, even by its friends. 
Instead of taxing war profits as such, it 
contained a clumsy provision for putting 
a tax, at a very high rate, only on all 
profits exceeding eight per cent of capi- 
tal. The income tax and the excise and 
documentary taxes were made very 
heavy by the House. But the total sum 
desired was not attained by the esti- 
mates on them, and :n the eleventh hour 
two very objectionable provisions were 
thrown into the House bill—one a “re- 
troactive tax,” amounting to one-third 
of the income tax already paid for the 
calendar year 1916; the other, an all- 
around ten per cent increase in customs 
duties, with ev2ry article now on the 
free list paying ten per cent duty here- 
after. 

All three of these highly objectionable 
provisions were swept away by the Sen- 
ate. The House tax on profits over eight 
per cent was replaced by a graduated 
tax on excess of profits of companies 
and partnerships over the average 
profits earned in the three years before 
the war. The rate of that taxation rises 
in the Senate bill from twelve to sixty 
per cent, according to the percentage 
increase in profits, as compared with 
the pre-war period. This tax is estimat- 
ed to raise $562,000,000, as against 
$200,000,000 calculated for the House 
tax. The “retroactive income tax” was 
entirely rejected, and the ten per cent 
increase in tariff duties replaced by a 
few judicious changes in the duty on 
specified articles. 


F the $2,406,670,000 which is reck- 

oned as the yield under the Senate 
bill, $1,060,000,00 would come from war 
profits and $842,000,000 from incomes. 
That is to say, something over 79 per 
cent of the new war revenue would be 
derived from these two taxes. This is a 
fairly conclusive answer to the accusa- 
tion that the Senate had been laboring 
to exempt wealth from the burden. As 
a matter of fact, after the doubling of 
the present two per cent “normal” tax 
on all incomes, super-taxes are imposed 
in the Senate bill, beginning with an 
extra one per cent on incomes between 
$5000 and $7500, and rising by regu- 
lar gradations until 45 per cent is taken 
from incomes between $750,000 and 
$1,000,000 and 50 per cent from incomes 
of more than a million. 

Thus the bill passed the Senate, and 
in that form it went to the conference 
committee of the two Houses. If agreed 
to in the form reported by the Senate— 
and in substance this will probably be 
the result—it will remain to see what 
is to be the effect of a tax schedule on 
the country’s general financial position, 
and how far they will represent the 
proper contributions by taxes to war 
expenses. Judgment on both considera- 
tions will depend very largely on 
whether the end of the war does or does 
not seem to be in sight when Congress 
assembles next December. 

New York City 
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MUSICAL MEDIOCRITY 


(Continued from page 468) 

gave us the Boston Symphony, one man, 
the late Edward de Coppet, gave us the 
I'lonzaley Quartet. We cannot expect an 
organization to be actuated by the exalted 
and often precarious ideals that occasion- 
ally actuate the individual. There is some- 
thing just a little absurd in the spectacle 
of this recent tirade directed against the 
Pkilharmonie at a time when the Philhar- 
monic is doing the best business of its his- 
tory. Assuming that the directors of the 
Philharmonic possess a keener degree of 
perspicacity than we have credited them 
with, we can imagine that they have con- 
sciously subordinated a policy of artistic 
idealism to a popular appeal. Well, can we 
blame them? It is sheer nonsense to con- 
tend that an organization of this kind is 
an educational institution. It is under no 
cbligation to educate anybody; it supplies 
entertainment to the public, and, in the 
present instance, it is very evidently giv- 
ing the public what the public wants. In 
other words, a pleasant interim between 
a late luncheon and a five o'clock engage- 
ment for tea at the Plaza! Those persons 
—always in the minority—to whom art is 
a real and living thing—an automatic part 
of them, like breathing, for instance—well, 
they can stay away. 

The present writer has, in times past, 
vehemently assailed the administrators of 
this city’s musical activities. This attitude 
now appears to him ill-considered and im- 
mature. The matter is one of supply and 
cemand. To borrow from our pungent ver- 
nacular, it is “up” to the public, and the 
pubiie has not made good. The perform- 
ances accorded the Wagner music dramas 
in this city are deplorable. But who is to 
Llame for this? Who allows Wagner to be 
rerformed, year after year, in a dead, 
monotonous and perfunctory fashion? The 
public. The greatest music that the world 
has ever known—the music of Richard 
Wagner—is emasculated and desiccated at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
subscribers to that institution are not suffi- 
ciently interested to protest the matter. 
There are not lacking individuals who 
writhe under the inadequate treatment af- 
forded these incomparable master - works 
by the conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. They 
know, for instance, that the third act of 
Tristan consists of a series of stupendous 
contrasts thru which are driven like spray 
before a hurricane the fever wrought imag- 
inings, delusions and recollections of a de- 
lirious, mortally wounded man. As an exhi- 
Lition of a kind of frantic strength this is 
probably the greatest piece of emotional 
and dramatie writing that the human brain 
has given us. Psychological subtility and 
tension of an excruciating degree are liter- 
ally thrown at one in great gusts of sound. 
Mr. Bodanzky not only misses the signifi- 
eance of all emotional music—but he de- 
Ietes its most essential section. Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s talent is a delicate and difinified 
cne; it is obviously lyrical, eminently sane. 
In the external treatment of physical ac- 
tion, atmospheric phenomena (we _ refer 
especially to his reading of Siegfried) he 
is satisfying. As an interpreter of the 
tragic, sensuous and interior aspects of 
Wagner's incomparable art, he is incom- 
petent. As such he is not a satisfying sub- 
stitute for a Toscanini or a Hertz. 

These things are the merest common- 
places of conversation among the culti- 
vated portion of our musical public. But, 
unfortunately, this portion is a very small 
portion. It has witnessed a gradual de- 
terioration in the quality of the musical 
affairs in New York, and it has seen no 
concerted effort made to combat this con- 





























Don’t Treat Them Like Tidbits 
These Steam-Exploded Grains 


This is to housewives—to the hundreds of thousands—who 
regard Puffed Grains as bubble-like tidbits, to be served in a 
mincing way. ‘They are dainties, of course—thin, flaky and 
flavory. They taste like food confections. But that fact makes 
these perfect foods inviting. 

The facts are these: All folks need some whole-grain diet. ‘They must 
have minerals and enzymes of which flour foods are robbed. And whole grains 
must be wholly digestible to yield their elements in full. Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are whole grains. By Prof. Anderson's process—shooting from 
guns—every food cell is exploded. Every atom is fitted to feed. 

No other process does that. Hours of cooking will usually leave half 
the food cells unbroken. 

Then there are many times when you want a food which doesn’t tax the 
stomach—between meals or at bedtime. And Puffed Grains are the ideal 
foods for these times. So every day, at some time, it is wise to serve a 


Puffed Grain. 
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Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 
And Corn Puffs 


Each 15c except in Far West 


























At breakfast serve 
with sugar and cream, 
or mixed with any 
fruit. They taste like 
bubbled nut-meats. For 
luncheon or supper 
float in bowls of 
milk. For after school, 
douse with melted . - 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


butter, to be eaten 
like peanuts or pop- 
corn. Also use in 
candy making or as 
garnish for ice cream. 
Every ounce is clear 
nutrition, in a bonbon 
form, 
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On What 
Does Health Depend 


By ROY WILSON BEAL 


AVE you ever sat beside a careful 

chauffeur while he was driving his 

car? If so, you have probably no- 

ticed that if the engine makes 

any unusual sound, he is instantly alert, 

stoops forward and intently listens to be 

sure that nothing in the way of trouble is 

developing. For, in order to be considered 

a competent chauffeur, he must take care 

of the little troubles before they develop 
big troubles. 


And if more of us humans would appre- 
ciate the importance of keeping ourselves 
in good running order and eliminating the 
“little troubles” before they develop, there 
would not only be far less illness but we 
would be much more efficient at all times— 
brighter, stronger, keener of perception and 
eminently better fitted to meet all the de- 
mands of this busy life, without being han- 
dicapped by the little troubles or derange- 
ments which gradually drag on us more and 
more until the big trouble comes and we 
are really ill. 


Now it may be claimed that an automo- 
bile or other piece of machinery is not 
comparable with a human being, one being 
the product of man and the other of Nature. 
In reply to this I ask how many products 
of Nature can you successfully bring to 
a productive stage nowadays, without due 
attention to the little troubles before they 
develop into big troubles? 


If you desire a productive orchard, you 
must spray the trees to remove destructive 
insects and sometimes plough the grounds 
that the tree roots may be the stronger— 

If you have animals (cows for instance) 
little troubles will frequently cause a fall- 
ing off in milk production and you hasten 
to correct them— 


And surely you would never expect to 
raise vegetables successfully without keep- 
ing the garden clear of weeds— 

Therefore, although Nature builds well, 
she must have attention nowadays if her 
highest efficiency is to be secured. 

Perhaps the best comparison to weeds in 
the garden is accumulated waste in the 
human system— 

And as the little troubles in an automo- 
bile and the small weeds in a garden will 
develop and put them out of business, just 
so accumulated waste in the human system 
gradually increases, keeping us below par, 
nervous, bilious, irritable and without am- 


bition in the process, until we become auto- 
iutoxicated and really ill. 

All doctors agree, remember, that ap- 
proximately 95% of human ills is due to 
Auto-Intoxication, which is the technical 
term for “self-poisoning” by the system ab- 
sorbing the poisons from accumulated 
waste—and there is no more noxious poison 
existent, as you probably know. 

I sincerely wish that every reader of this 
magazine could see as FE have, literally 
volumes of letters which are in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, written by 
thousands of users of Internal Baths, 
wkich, by the simple use of warm water, 
keeps the lower intestine free of this poi- 
sonous waste. 

“I did not know what it was to have am- 
bition until I bathed internally"— “For 
twenty years I had to take medicine con- 
stantly, but for the past eight years have 
bathed internally and had absolutely no 
need for any medicine’-— “Our entire 
family use the Internal Bath and our 
health is only exceeded by our happiness’”— 
“Before I bathed internally, I was a 
‘grouch’; now I want to be pleasant to 
everybody”— “I am 80 years old and have 
Lathed internally for 20 years. Best and 
only remedy without the use of drugs’— 
“My physician on noting its effect, told me 
to cut out medicines and continue bathing 
internally twice a week”— These quota- 
tions give but a faint idea of the expe- 
rience of those ‘who are now using this 
method of keeping the system at its highest 
eificiency, because of being clear and clean 
of the “little troubles.” 

Dr. Tyrrell has specialized on Internal 
Bathing for over twenty-five years and in 
that time many facts and experiences have 
developed of vital interest to all who seek 
to know just how and why this treatment 
will keep them in such a magnificent physi- 
cal nervous and mental condition. 

The result of this long experience is 
summed up in a little book called “The 
What, The Why, The Way of Internal 
Bathing,” which will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free on request if you write to Dr. 
Chas, A. Tyrrell, 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having read 
this in ‘The Independent. 

The least that this little book can do is 
to give you authentic information about 
your physical makeup that you probably 
have never before known, so why not send 
for it now while this is before you.—Adv. 
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dition. This is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that New York has known 
in the past a higher aggregate of individual 
excellence than any other city in the world. 
T’erhaps the whole matter rests upon a 
fundamental indifference on the part of the 
public toward what is highly beautiful. 
Perhaps the average intelligence, the aver- 
age perception, cannot react with accuracy 
to the finer, less obvious values. One thing 
appears to stand out in sharp and unmis- 
takable relief—the fact, repeatedly empha- 
sized in these few notes, that the fault must 
be laid upon this average capacity for 
appreciation, and not upon the individuals 
who administer the affairs of our musical 
organizations. So long as the public ac- 
cepts with indiscriminate and fatuous en- 
thusiasm the present conduct of Dr. Muck 
and the Boston Symphony, just so long will 
Dr. Muck continue to insult our intelli- 
gence with programs that are utterly sterile 
four times out of five. There are times when 
Dr. Muck’s performances are absolutely 
uninteresting (something that cannot be 
said of the Philharmonic and Mr. Stran- 
sky), but the public buys the house out 
twice over for these concerts whether the 
programs are interesting or not. The Bos- 
ton Symphony is a great orchestra—per- 
haps the greatest in the world—but it does 
not always measure up to its possibilities, 
simply because the public does not demand 
that it should. Nor does the public demand 
that great individual talent be retained by 
the Metropolitan, or that a conductor of 
comprehensive and compelling significance 
be placed at the head of New York’s prin- 
cipal orchestra. 

This sort of thing does not augur well 
for the present standard of musical taste in 
New York. Indeed, one is sometimes tempt- 
ed to think that this standard was never 
lower than it is at the present time. One 
naturally wonders whether this condition 
is indicative of a nation-wide indifference 
to the finest musical manifestation, or 
wkether it is purely local in its disquieting 
significance. 

New York City 





“T asked her if I could see her home.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Said she would send me a picture of it.” 
—Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


“Don’t you wish you knew as much as 
ycur children think you do?” 

“No, I wish I knew as much as my chil- 
dren think they do.”—Houston Post. 


Eager Author—I guarantee that big, 
strong situation will fill the people with 
tears, 

Actor- Manager—Ye-es—but I’m looking 
for one that will fill the tiers with people. 
—London Opinion. 


A young lady of Cheyenne was weeping 
and waving her handkerchief when the 
Wyoming boys departed for the front when 
she was asked if she had relatives in the 
regiment. ‘‘Yes,” said she, “‘some cousins.” 
“How many?” “Why, the whole regiment ; 
they are all Uncle Sam’s boys.”—Laramie 
Republican. 


“Are you fond of literature?” he asked. 

“Passionately,” she replied. 

“Then you must admire Sir Walter 
Scott,” he exclaimed with sudden anima- 
tion. “Is not his ‘Lady of the Lake’ ex- 
quisite in its flowing grace and poetic 
imagery? 

“It is perfectly lovely,” she assented, 
ciasping her hands in ecstasy. “I suppose 
I have read it a dozen times.” 

“And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ ’ 
“and ‘Peveril of the Peak?” 

“TI just dote upon them,” on replied. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion?’ he continued 
hastily, a faint suspicion drawing upon 
i 


m. 

“I think,” she interrupted rashly, “that 
it’s the best thing he ever wrote.”—London 
Opinion, 


” he continued, 
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Beyond the Law 


N Beyond, by John Galsworthy there is 

restated in the terms of English life the 
lesson of “Anna Karenina.” Both the Eng- 
lish and the Russian women find that giving 
up a conventional marriage for a lawless 
passion does not insure happiness. In the 
rew relation beyond the sanction of so- 
ciety, there is even more room for jealousy, 
unrest and uncertainty deepening into dis- 
trust and acute suffering. The story of Gyp, 
beautiful, motherless, proud and sensitive, 
hints of the subtle deterioration of a loving 
nature under the ban of the bar sinister 
and, later, in the bonds of a loveless mar- 
riage. Love unsanctioned by marriage 
brings brief joy and lasting sorrow. It is 
an inconclusive book, and for that reason 
lacks the greatness that compels the read- 
er’s sympathy for the actors in the tragedy 
—for Galsworthy always makes life a tra- 
gedy, the coming storm is always threat- 
ening from the horizon of his world even if 
his characters stand for a moment in pale 
sunshine. 


Beyond, by John Galsworthy. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Three Allies and Germany 


WO impressive facts relating to the 
diplomacy of the war are for the first 
time set clearly before us in The Neat 
Republic, by Carl W. Ackerman, first, the 


conflict raging between the German For- | 


eign Office and the military clique repre- 
senting the army and navy, and, second, 
President Wilson’s extraordinary patience 
and forbearance, hoping against hope, as it 
were, that the United States might main- 
tain friendly relations with Germany. We 
may assume President Wilson knew what 
Mr. Ackerman now discloses—that the 
peace party in Germany, led by Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, does appear to have 
striven honestly to overcome the ruthless 
war policy of Admiral von Tirpitz and his 
followers. Between these two parties the 
Kaiser would seem to have swung back and 
forth, lending his supreme support to the 
one side and then to the other. Evidently 
it was this situation which developed such 
a harassing problem for President Wilson, 
and left the American public in indignant 
bewilderment. 

To such straits, indeed, was the German 
Foreign Office driven by the military clique, 
that while it snatched at the expedient of 

















presenting President Wilson to the Ger- | 


man public as a hypocritical pro-Ally, dip- 
lomatically every effort was being directed 
to secure his good offices toward peace. 
Naturally such a policy could not succeed. 
Sooner or later it was bound to- exhaust 
President Wilson’s patient tolerance. The 
cry of the Von Tirpitz party that President 
Wilson had “enmeshed their submarines in 
a web of notes” will go down in history 
as a great diplomatic victory won by the 
American President. 

The violent hatred of the German mili- 
tary party for America, and all things 
American, as shown by Mr. Ackerman, is 
difficult to comprehend, tho he leaves us in 
no doubt about it. Its supreme arrogance, 
its lofty disdain and revengeful might is 
something for which, to find a parallel, we 











The Pullman Car 


1807 -1Q17 


and conveniences of 

the Pullman car of half 
a century ago; slight was 
its contribution to the safety 
of travel. 


rena were the comforts 


But to the travelers of. 


that day it was a marvel of 
luxury and elegance. 


It was constructed entire- 
ly of ‘wood, lighted by oil 
lamps, and was heated by 
box stoves which burned 
cord wood. 


‘It rested on blocks of 
India rubber instead of 
springs, platforms were 
open and four wheel trucks 
were used with iron wheels. 


Nevertheless, the intro- 
duction of the Pullman car 
inaugurated a_ revolution 
in railroad transportation. 


Today 7,400 Pullman 
cars, built in the shops of 
the Pullman Company, are 
operated by its own trained 
employes. 


Today twenty-seven 
million passengers are af- 
forded assurance of safety, 
comfort and convenience 
on 137 railroads embracing 


223,489 miles of track. 


Staunchly constructed, 
electrically lighted, sani- 
tary, ventilated and steam 
heated, they include every 
feature for the personal 
convenience and luxury of 
the passenger. 


In addition, the cars of 
the Pullman Company 
afford a uniform and con- 
tinuous service unequalled 


‘by that of any like organi- 


zation in the world. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Here is a health discovery as revo- [aqua 
lutionary as walking on your head! | ~~ 

This discovery was revealed to 
me at the age of 65. At that time 
I was an old man, suffering from 
piles, dyspepsia, insomnia, catarrh, 
and general lassitude. ‘Today I am 
67 years young, and rid of all my 
bodily afflictions. My rejuvenation 
convinces me that I have made the 
most remarkable health discovery of all time. 








It is something new 


value cannot be weighed in the scale of dollars and cents. 


money order or registered letter. 


WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


It has given 
me the vital Force, the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, 
the Ambition of healthy youth. 

It is different from anything heretofore published. No 
concoction nor contrivance of any kind; no expense and no 
trouble at all. 


as old as creation. 


My discovery is revealed in a booklet of 39 pages of big type and 8 pages of 
illustrations; price $3 00; not for the little book but for the BIG IDEA—Its 


On receipt of $3 001 shall mail you a copy. If, after reading it, you doubt 
the efficacy of its teaching, submit the book to your physician and if he disap- 
proves, send it back and I shail refund your money promptly. 


Remit by check, 


Iam just a plain business man (manager Caw's Pen & Ink Co., 40 years); 
never studied medicine nor anatomy, but I believe my book divulges the most 
effective means of restoring and maintaining good health known to man. 

Instalment Plan: Remit 50c. and you will receive the book by return mail; 
then remit 50c. monthly for 6 months, altogether $3.50. If the book be returned unin- 
jured within the 6 months I shall refund all payments except the first. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, C-76 Duane St., New York 



































Enjoy furnace comfort at 
Furnace and be able to burn 


home. 


Write for Our New 


and learn what you can save , 
in fuel bills this winter. See 
how easily this simple and 
powerful heating outfit can be 
installed in your home. Read 
what owners say about it. Kala- 
mazoo Pipe Furnace outfits where 
desired, heating plans FREE. 


Quick Shipment, No Waiting 
Our big stocks insure_ immediate 
fillin of your order. We pay the 
freight and guarantee safe delive 
ery. Cash or easy payments, 
Write today. 
Ask for Catalog No. 1030 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Gas 
Ranges, Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and 
Tables. 


NM Cevrevi\vewsus 


Direct to You 





Catalog 


a 


lowest cost 


this winter. Get a Kalamazoo Pipeless 


any kind of 


fuel. Feed but one fire—heat your entire 
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must go back to the age of barbaric con- 
querors. For the fall of the military clique 
| Mr. Ackerman fixes upon the day when the 
Allies deliver a crushing defeat upon the 
German army. Before that he does not look 
for any determined awakening of the Ger- 
man people. 

Perhaps the best piece of work in Cap- 
| tain Dawson’s For France is the character 
drawing of Paul Dupont, French grocer of 
Dijon, subsequently a sergeant in the 
trenches. The precise, methodical manner 
in which the Dupont family conducted the 
| grocery and their intimate affairs, and ac- 
cepted the burden of war is well drawn. 
| There is no unnecessary hustle, no display 
|of nerves. Everything moves forward day 
by day upon a solid basis of careful delib- 
eration, shot thru with provincial French 
shrewdness, This the author holds to be 
that fundamental of French character 
against which the German machine system 
contends in vain. That admirable discipline 
of the French army, coupled wth a never 
failing sense of what the individual French- 
man owes to himself as a defender of 
France, is also skilfully displayed. A chap- 
ter on the Dogs of War is a positive revela- 
tion of the extent to which the sagacity of 
those animals can be utilized by those who 
know how to train them. 

In a complimentary preface to André 
Chevrillon’s England and the War, Mr. 
Kipling tells us that M. Chevrillon’s 
“analysis of the national mind . . . is 
nearer the root of the matter than any- 
thing that has yet been written by any 
Englishman.” Were M. Chevrillon writing 
about the Indian Punjab, unquestionably 
Mr. Kipling’s opinion would carry the 
weight of established authority, but with 
England, Mr. Kipling has too often sep- 
arated himself from the national mind to 
be regarded as a dispenser of the British 
conscience. Tho M. Chevrillon’s study does 
not surpass or, indeed, nearly equal that 
revelation of the English mind presented 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, yet skilfully made is 
his clean cut distinction between the Brit- 
ish sporting conception of war and the Ger- 
man vision of its glory. The author seems 
over severe on the English “slackers” since 
as Americans who joined the British serv- 
ice have told us their comrades did not 
know what they were fighting about. It was 
doubtless difficult for the stolid mentality 
of a large number of English people to 
comprehend why they should now fight 
with a people that during the whole of the 
Victorian era they had been taught to re- 
gard as their next of kin. To the French, 
of course, the case was immediately pre- 
sented as the crisis of a long threatened 
national danger. 

Mr. Will Irwin’s record has placed him 
among the most intelligent observers of war 
conditions in Europe, and he entirely lives 
up to this high reputation in his latest vol- 
ume, The Latin at War. His view of Paris, 
“The City of Unshed Tears,” in February, 
1916, should be read by us somewhat apart 
from the excellence of his descriptive vein, 
because he displays the readjustment in 
business and social life which, in some de- 
gree, we are likely to experience should the 
war continue for one or more years. Thus, 
in spite of the loudly proclaimed “work for 
all” cry of certain French “upper-class 
optimists,” he discovered acute distress 
among many who could not readily pass 
from what he terms “light-fingered work” 
to heavy labor jobs. All the arts and all 
business dependent on the sale of luxuries 
remained practically dead after two years 
of war. On the other hand, business in 
necessaries was fairly flourishing, while 
the demand for muscular labor was far in 
excess of supply. It is in the latter that 
| working women of the peasant class have 
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found their great opportunity, filling num- 
erous positions formerly occupied by men. 
With the more refined type of woman, how- 
ever, the case is reversely unfortunate, ex- 
cepting mothers of young children for whom 
the French Government makes special pro- 
vision. Secluded with shrinking pride in 
some dingy abode, there seemed nothing for 
her to do but, at best, eke out an exist- 
ence on the verge of starvation. Men of 
the same class beyond military age are in 
the same position. From Paris, Mr. Irwin 
passes to the Italian front, giving us some 
finely drawn pictures of the herculean task 
of driving back the Austrians thru the 
Arctic atmosphere of the High Alps. Our 
Italian fellow citizens who abandoned their 
picks and shovels at the summons to help 
redeem the lost provinces appear to have 
been mighty glad to see Mr. Irwin. In re- 
turning to France, Mr. Irwin takes his 
reader to the Verdun front, where he pre- 
sents an intensely human side of that great 
strife in several thrilling episodes. His 
concluding chapter on the Army of Equals; 
emphasizes that democratic spirit of the 
French army on the basis of duty and dis- 
cipline willingly shouldered, to which 
Americans serving in it have enthusiastic- 
ally attested. 

Aided by some thirty-eight officials Mr. 
Powell found a fairly easy path to the 
Italian and French fronts. Thus, his pen 
pictures of the present war condition of 
the northern cities of Italy. and the out- 
posts of the army in the high Alps, are 
both informing in an exceptional degree 
and of unflagging interest. Nothing short 
of a miracle would seem to have been ac- 
complished by the Italian army in driving 
back the Austrians from impregnable nat- 
ural positions. Mr. Powell’s excellent pho- 
tographs perhaps tell better than words of 
the tremendous difficulties of these opera- 
tions in the blizzards of winter, the bak- 
ing heat of summer, over glaciers and arid 
plateaus, to bridge huge chasms with the 
sole expedient of wire cables. If his visits 
to the Champagne, Verdun and the Somme 
front are less impressive, it is because what 
is comprized within the title of his book, 
Italy at War, today is the best first hand 
record of that war region. 

Germany and the Next Republic, by C. W. Ack- 

erman. $2. For France, by A. J. Dawson. $1.50. 

G. H. Doran Company. England and the War, 

by André Chevrillon. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

$1.60. The Latin at War, by Will Irwin. D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.75. Italy at War, by FE. Al- 
exander Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Is and Ought in Diplomacy 


HE ORIGINS OF THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE, by Prof. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, of Harvard University, is based 
on a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Virginia and retains all the 
lucid explicitness and even flow of nar- 
rative which characterizes the best kind of 
public lecture. The subject is an intensely 
interesting one, since the whole diplomacy 
of the world from 1882 to 1914 was dom- 
inated by and adjusted to the military 
league of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. What chiefly strikes the reader of 
this survey of the detailed diplomacy of 
Europe between the Franco-Prussian War 
and the formation of the Triple Alliance 
is the absolute callousness of the statesmen 
concerned, their utter indifference not only 
to the weal of subject peoples and little 
states but even to traditions of friendship 
and hostility among the great powers them- 
selves. Each nation was willing to make 
any alliance with any nation and against 
any nation if some minute and temporary 
gain of security or prestige might be ex- 
pected to result. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, in 7'he Recon- 
struction of Poland and the Near East, 








erents.”-—N. Y. Times. 


Kaiser? 


WHA 








DID Germany begin this war ? 
READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


“Christine’s convincing plausibility of detail makes it 
more than probable that it will be long accepted by 
everybody out of Gérmany as a document hardly less 
valuable—perhaps more trustworthy—than the ‘papers’ 
of assorted colors that have been issued by the bellig- 


CAN A N. the German people be divorced from their 


READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


“Those who have wished to make a sharp distinction 
between the German people and the German Govern- 
ment in connection with the war will be disillusioned by 
Miss Cholmondeley’s observations.” — 


“The real force of the book is in the descriptions of 
the German people who think on all national questions 
as though their convictions were machine made, as 
they really are.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


would life be like if Germany could 


win this war? 


READ “CHRISTINE” BY ALICE CHOLMONDELEY 


“We Germans fear not God, but everything else in the 
world. We are polite only by the force of fear. Con- 
sequently—for all men must have their relaxations— 
whenever we meet the weak, the beneath us, the momen- 
tarily helpless, we are brutal. 
to be for a moment natural. 

even the smallest opportunity.”.—From “Christine.” 


CHRISTIN 


**‘Whether fact or fiction, 
among all the books evoked by the great conflict.’’ 


Already Six Editions. 
The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 


Ask for “Christine by Mrs. Cholmondeley,” 
or you may be given the wrong book. 


It is an immense relief 
Every German welcomes 


‘ Christine’ 


N. Y. Post. 


is unique 


$1.25 


(pronounced Chumly), 








THE WORD OF A FRIEND 


Often helps to a decision 


Call on the Coutryside Shop when you want 
advice on any matters connected with country- 
side living. We will reply promptly giving you 
our best information. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 
119 West 40th St. New York 








Congress to make flag official. Size 36 x 24”; . 
border, white field, one blue star for every man 
service; fast colors, —_ bunting, well sewed. 
postpaid a $2—any number of stars. U. 8. SERVICE 


FLY A SERVICE FLAG 
FROM YOUR HOME 


Show the patriotism of your 
household by letting passersby 
see how many of its men are 
serving the country in Army, 
Navy, Marines, ete. Bill in 


1246 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















LOCATION: 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door 


mentally to increase individual etiiciency, 


THE STONE SCHOOL 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
IFTY-FIRST YEA 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: poem graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
classes: A teacher for every six boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





Box y\e New York 


oy Boys from 9 to 19. 


Healthful, invigorating» 


Each boy studied physically and 





makes the main thesis of his book the de- 
nunciation of just this type of diplomacy. 
He favors a peace which will sincerely 
mean the emancipation of the small nation- 
alities and not the aggrandizement of the 
victorious powers. For example, he insists 
that Poland shall be a wholly independent 
buffer state and in no sense affiliated with 
either Germany or Russia. In the Balkans 
he desires a rearrangement of boundaries 
with reference to ethnology but with no 
reference whatever to which of the Balkan 
states is on the winning side at the end 
of the war. He favors the independence of 
Armenia, Arabia and other parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, but he insists that none of the 
new states to be erected shall be under the 
tutelage of any European power and he is 
willing that Turkey shall keep Constanti- 
nople and the Straits. Mr. Gibbons’ de- 
nunciation of Russian and Italian imperial- 
ism is couched in such vigorous terms that 














Reopens Wednesday, October 3rd. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French 
are offered in every class. 

















The Law Froebel Kinder, Training School 
Certificate and Diploma courses, Accredited by the State, ac 
credited in other Svates. ae ~ catalogue. 
MARY E. LAw, M. D., Principal. 
_ OHIO, ' Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 








1853 Maryland College 1917 
for Women 





COURSES 


ADVANTAGES 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
Ccllege tronz Faculty 
B. A. Girls from 32 & tates 
B.L. 10 miles from Baltimore 
Domestic Science §00-fooi elevation 
8 Near Washington 


Fireproof Buildings 
Swimming Pool 
Private Baths 


‘Teacher’s Certificate 
usic 


B. Mus. 
Teacher's Certificate fet Bowls 
Expression Non-Sectarian 
Ideal size 


.O. 
Teacher's Certiicate Personal care 
ddress Box A, Lutherville, Md. 








— 
BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select college preparatory school for boys of character and am- 
bition. Our cadets are doved as well as fanght. Individual 
instruction. Constant supervision. Abie, boy-loving faculty. 
Catalog and view-book upon request. Address 

COMMANDANT POOLESVILLE, MD. 


PEDDIE. sntstown. w. x 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Thorough preparation for 
leadership in college and business life. 

Military Training in harmony with the Peddie idea 
—all the essentials without frills. 

Physical culture, atnletie training, public speak- 
ing and music. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming 
pool, diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. wer 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 































The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 
yey detailed in- 
formation address 


— offers also instruc- 
26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, 111. muda tower 





Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-second Year begins September 26, 1917. 
For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by Friends. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, supervised sports. good fellowship. For catalogue address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domestic 
Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


E. W. HAMBLYN, Prin. Box 30, Austinburgh, Ohio 


The Women’s College of Delaware 


In addition to 4-year general academic course, provides 2-year 
and 4 year courses in household economics, and in normal 
training for teachers; also 4-year course in scientific farming. 
Write for catalog. 


DR. WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Dean. 











NEWARK, DEL. 


DE MERITTE. MILITARY SCKOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
Epwin De Menitte, Principal. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


A Moravian School for Girls, with an experience of one hundred 
and eventy-one years, Beautilul, healthful location, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymna- 
sium. Terms $500. Send for catalog. 

Rev. F. W, STENGEL, Principal, 








Box 101, LiT1Tz, PA. 





Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 











Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, 


A 


and writing of the Short Story taught by 
‘ Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ** Before 
\ completing the lessons, received 
\ over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
jj other jing magazines.” 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism, In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 











some hasty readers will class him as “pro- 
German” until they reflect that he is, after 
sall, making his plea to the Entente Allies 
whom he thinks may be sincere in their 
demand for the emancipation of the na- 
tionalities and not to the Central Powers 
from whom it is useless to hope anything. 
He believes, however, that the influence of 
the United States is necessary at the peace 
conference to keep the other Allies loyal to 
their professed ideals. Curiously enough, he 
has almost no hope that emancipated Rus- 
sia will pursue a more enlightened foreign 
policy, or be a juster ruler of subject peo- 
ples, than the old Czardom. 

The Origins of the Triple Alliance, by Archi- 

bald Cary Coolidge. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

$1.25. The Reconstruction of Poland and the 


Near East, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. The 
Century Company. $1. 


The Concord Gilbert White 


| the past year Thoreau, the forerunner 
of all our essayists on nature, has had 
much and deserved attention. Various re- 
prints have brought his writings into wider 
ken, and Mr. Van Doren’s critical essay 
ushered in Mr. Sanborn’s definitive biog- 
raphy and Edward Waldo Emerson’s whol- 
ly charming reminiscences. 

Of the reprints Through the Year With 
Thoreau, arranged by Herbert W. Gleason, 
is quite beyond the average volume of 
gleanings. The extracts are each illustrated 
by uncommonly fine photographs taken by 
Mr. Gleason, and the whole is an attractive 
bit of bookmaking. Such a collection of 
paragraphs that lend themselves especially 
to illustration, of course, have little hint of 
the witty and wise philosophy and shrewd 
comment that give Thoreau’s records of 
Concord more flavor than White’s chroni- 
cles of Selborne. Extracts from the journal 
having this quality illustrate much of the 
biography Mr. Sanborn finished just before 
his death, last winter. 

Here is much material on Thoreau's fore- 
bears, not to be found in Mr. Sanborn’s 

earlier work nor in Mr. Channing’s more 
| intimate book; and here also a more criti- 
eal weighing of character and of literary 
values than we have had. These leave us 
with an increased regard for the inde- 
pendent, unambitious artist, and put the 
somewhat carping criticism of neighbors at 
its true value. 

For a swiftly drawn sketch of a living 
personality nothing could be more delight- 
ful, however, than the delicate and loyal 
appreciation of the friend of his childhood 
by Emerson’s son. In these few pages we 
see the author of “Walden” at his best and, 
we feel convinced, as he really was. Both 
books have much as to that very human 
Concord group, and Mr. Sanborn’s analyses 
of the relations of these men and house- 




















holds to one another will be most interest- 
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ing to those for whom Concord has peren- 
nial attraction. 
Through the Year with Thoreau, H. W. Glea- 
son, ed. $3. A Life.of Henry D. Thoreau, by 
C. B. Sanborn. $4. Henry Thoreau as Remem- 
bered by @ Young Friend, by E. W. Emerson, 
$1.25. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Marne 


belated but brightly written narrative | 


is Across France in War Time, by 
Kuklos. A journalist of the road with job 
gone when war broke out, and nothing to 
do, he took his bicycle to France and tried 
how near he could get to the fighting line, 
some twelve days after the Marne. If much 
of what he relates has been told elsewhere, 
yet he adds fresh wayside touches to com- 
plete the picture of what we already know 
of France at that period. Several artistic- 
ally done drawings by the author make the 
little volume well worth its price. 

A thoro and painstaking review of the 
operations which led up to and immediately 
succeeded the battle of the Marne is to be 
found in The Marne Campaign, by Major 
F. E. Whitton. Major Whitton has adopted 
a commendable method in a kind of text- 
book plan, so that the reader can easily 
grasp any disputed point by referring to 
the subsections into which each chapter is 
divided. He thus avoids the confusion into 
which military authors have been apt to 
lead their readers, thru the necessity of al- 
ways bearing in mind the great number of 
actions simultaneously proceeding not only 
upon the East but West fronts, and which 
tho separate were interwoven as regards 
the ultimate results. In this way, also, 
Major Whitton is able to extend his scope 
to embrace thé others fighting both on land 


and sea during this period. The book con- | 


tains an excellent map of the alignments 
of the armies at the great battle, numbered 
according to their corps, divisions and bri- 
gades upon the most reliable up-to-date 
information. 
Across France in War Time, by Kuklos. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 50 cents. The Marne Campaign, 


by Major F. E. Whitton. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4. 


Sidelights on Religion 


For classes studying the dark continent, 
Cornelius H. Patton’s Lure of Africa has 
much information. It recounts what he 
Jearned of conditions and possibilities dur- 
ing wide journeyings. These are arranged 
not as an account of travels, but under 
topics, an index making the matter acces- 
sible. (Missionary Edueation Movement, 
40 cents.) 


A brief Cyclopedia of Temperance. Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals, with topics ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order for the con- 
venience of the prohibition advocate. is 











published under the editorship of Deets | 


Picket. Its most interesting feature is the 


summary of prohibitory legislation enacted | 


during the war in European countries. 
(Methodist Book Concern, 50 cents.) 


An interesting anthology, Christ in the 


Poetry of Today, has been compiled by | 


Martha Foote Crow. The humanness of 
Jesus and of his daily life is the predomi- 
nant note, and often these modern verses 
are almost as naive as the folk ballads of 
which there are a few good imitations. A 
most useful book for all having to do with 
programs for church, schools and societies. 
(The Woman’s Press, $1.) 


The fifteenth annual issue of the year 
book for the Christian Movement in the 
Japanese Empire. covering the year 1916, 
contains a very full and illuminating sec- 
tion on social problems. Various writers 
discuss the status of women, industrial con- 
ditions. the social evil, the labor movement, 
and different endeavors in the way of social 
service. Great care has been taken to make 
these articles trustworthy and informing. 
The usual surveys of all kinds of mission- 
ary effort appear. (The Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. ) 


| 


| 








Personal 
Efficiency 


ing myself along all lines. 
a course in Law.” 


Through this course already 20,000 men are 
on the way to get what they want in the 
quickest, shortest, easiest way. The Treasurer 
of the biggest bond house in the Northwest 
saves hours every day—an author in New 
York does twice as much work and has more 
time to sell that work—a State official saves 
his State $3,000 on one job. 

The Efficiency Movement has swept the 
world because it has brought to men who 
saw no way out a new road to success. Other 
nations have profited—other nations make.the 
most of their time and talents; but we—with 
our abounding wealth, have been prodigal with 
natural resources, with mental resources, with 
time. Now we must stop and reorganize. 

And above all, it is the individual who must 
reorganize ‘himself, because it is he who is the 
basis of the trouble. Let the Emerson Course 
teach you to conserve your brains, your time 
—for these are your capital—just as money 
and machinery are the capital of the factory. 
Learn to invest them right. There’s more 
conung to you out of life—Get it. 


FREE 


Get the 


Do For You; 


Emerson. 


get more for it—-send this coupon. 


pon. 


30 Irving Place, New York 











252 Increase 
In Earnings? 


Course i This Man Got It- 


and he got more leisure at the same time 


“Formerly I seldom had time for anything outside 
of my regular work as Engineer and Superintendent, 
“Since completing your course I am not only 
more efficient in my regular work, which is evi- 
enced by an increase of 25% in my salary in the 
past year, but I have considerable time for improv- 
And am making use of this extra time by taking 


24 Lessons—With Charts—Records—Diagrams—Condensed—Clear 


Send the coupon at once for this valuable book en- 
titled “A Short Cut to Success” 
eaten os. ‘What Efficiency Is, What It Can / > ead 
”" “Your Undeveloped Possibilities,” / 
and a dozen other articles—with a special article by Harrington / 


20,000 already are enrolled. If you want to do less work and 
If you are trying to get 
ahead and the way seems closed—send this coupon. 
need more money and see no way to get it—send the cou- 
If you're overworked and tired—send this coupon. 
Send the Coupon today for the Free Book. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 







C. E. EDWARDS, 
Okanogan, Wash. 


money and rest and success you ought to have. 
You won’t work longer—you'll work less. You 
are full of unused energy. Consider country 
people and city people. The rapidity of the 
city man’s life bewilders the country man. A 
day in New York is a terror. But give hima 
year in the city and he will keep the pace as 
well as anyone. He will get ten times as much 
out of himself—and he won’t be working any 
harder. That’s what Efficiency will do for you 
who are already in the city. It will attune 
you to a new gait—a new zest and snap—and 
things will leap along where now they crawl. 


These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. 
Emerson's. They are the scientific principles he 
has developed in forty years of study. He has 
applied them in over 200 factories, railroads 
and other organizations. They are studied by 
other Efficiency Engineers in America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and other countries 
who have learned them from Emerson. His 
big organization in New York (he has 4o assist- 
ants) has taught Efficiency to steel mills ” 
and railroads, factories and publishers. A 


F Ind. 


4 9-22-17 





illustrated in 


30 Irving Place 
New York 
7 Send me partic 
F ulars about your 
course in Efficiency, 
also 24-page book: 
4 “A Short Cut to Suc- 
cess"—FREE. This puts 
me under no obligation. 


If you S 
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Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex | 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House °° 0%,2;*: 
Always open. Family and Tourist yong 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 

















THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y.. near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 











pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 

= TL 
: The Ely School 
: FOR GIRLS 

= GREENWICH - - CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
>; FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 


Te = 
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We 


Pay . 
Send for Shipping 
Catalogue Charges 





“4 inne FREE 


Your first suit lined with a guaranteed $4 satin 
lining without charge—a special proposition to 
introduce the wonderful values offered by our 
system of tailoring. We have no agents—no 
dealers—no traveling salesmen—our values 
make their own customers—and once a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer. That’s why, to secure your 
first order, we sell you this high-grade 


Blue Serge Suit $15 


Made to Your Measure for Only 


and line it with a fine grade of satin free. 

The suit is hand-tailored to your individual 
measure, from light blue, black or gray serge 
(usual $25 value), in any of the latest styles 
you may select and by thoroughly reliable 
and experienced tailors. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall 
Catalog, which we will send, contains generous 
samples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mix- 
tures, The satin lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our sys- 
tem, that you learn how easy it is to take your 
own measure and save money on every suit. 
We take all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 
Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular—in 
fit—in style—in workmanship and materials, 
or we don’t want your money. Could any- 
thing be fairer? Write today—wear tailor- 
made clothes of exceptional style and value— 
dress better and save money. 


Catalog—70 Samples FREE! 


t Our big, new Fall and Winter Book is ready for you—con- 
‘ains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest prices on men's 
hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and 
economical clothes buying. Write now. 
Please mention The Independent so that 
wecan identify this special offer 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


424-434 S. Green St., Desk F-259, Chicago, Ill. 














Super-Nerve-Force 


My System of Nerve Culture will quickly 
restore your nerve power and wal fovees. 


Tf you are tired; depressed; nervous; 
irritable; sensitive; cannot sleep or 
digest your food, it means that your 
nerve force is depleted. Over 60,000 
people have been re-vitalized by my in- 
structions. WAy not you? Send for my 

ik, “Strong Nerves."’ lt's FREE 


Watch Your Nerves 


I have written a special book of great 
value to brain workers and nervous 
people. It tells how to soothe, calm 
and care for the nerves, and is the 
result of more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Price 25 cts. (stamps). 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Nerve Specialist 
112 West 40th St., New York 





























YOUR SERVANT—THE 
RED CROSS 


(Continued from page 463) 
wanted. “Give us canteens,” was the an- 
swer. The word canteen, like many others, 
has found a new meaning in the Great 
War. It does not mean a place to buy al- 
ecoholic drinks. It means, first, a field 
kitchen close behind the first line of 
trenches from which hot coffee and tea and 
bouillon and cold lemonade and_ such 
drinks are served out to fighting men— 
men actually in the front trenches, bearing 
the brunt of the bombardment, men to 
whom the refreshing drink,-gulped down 
while the heavy guns roar, may mean all 
the difference between sagging morale and 
spirited fighting. 

It means, also, an outpost of civilization 
—a place where a poilu leaving the front 
can wait for his train, at railhead or junc- 
tion, in comfort, can shave and wash his 
mud-stained body and disinfect his germ- 
laden clothing, can read and write and 
pluy games, and perhaps can sleep, if he 
laust wait over night. At some of these 
points now—dead little stations in peace 
time—a desperately fatigued and grimy 
soldier must lie on the station platform all 
night, and then go on as he is, perhaps to 
earry filth and infection into his home. 
Nearly fifty thousand soldiers are passing 
thru eleven important stations every day, 
and the sight of a friendly American 
Woman at each of them, and the hearten- 
ing service she is equipt to render, will be 
hugely appreciated by these French troop- 
ers now—and later by our own men in 
khaki. Fifty women have already sailed 
to take part in this work. At the front, 
teo, where the sight of our uniform is need- 
ed quickly, there will be American men at 
the field canteens. 

Millions of hospital garments, medical 
supplies and surgical dressings are being 
sent to France. The Red Cross, with which 
the Surgical Dressings Committee is now 
affiliated, reaches three to four thousand 
hospitals thru its Supply Service. 

Two and a half million dollars’ worth of 
supplies for immediate relief have been put 
at the disposal of the Red Cross Commis- 
sion. This includes staple foodstuffs for 
the sick, wounded and refugees, and house- 
hold goods, building materials, live stock 
und implements for the homeless who are 
striving to resume something like normal 
life. 

A motor truck service, independent of the 
railroads, provides for distribution without 
embarrassing the French transportation 
system, already severely burdened. 

For victims of tuberculosis and those 
who must be guarded against it, for the per- 
manently crippled and the invalided, for 
the ruined villages which must be tactfully 
but concretely helped to rebuild themselves, 
the Red Cross is at work supplementing 
I’rench agencies, codperating with British 
and American organizations, helping France 
wherever it can. 

At home, meanwhile, an effective organi- 
zation has been built up. National Head- 
quarters, a marble building without any 
front lawn—the Red Cross couldn’t wait 
for things to be fixed up—was erected by 
Congress and private subscription as a 
memorial “To the Heroic Women of the 
Civil War.” It is a monumental affair. But 
it is the liveliest monument ever seen. In 
the Assembly Hall, with its great stained 
glass windows and beautifully modeled ceil- 
ing, are crowded so many little offices that 
you piece the windows together with diffi- 
culty by peering over the tops of temporary 
partitions. An old church and a new work- 
shop behind the building have been added 














FLAT TOP DESK AND 
FILE COMBINED 


Arranged from a varied assortment 
of filing drawers to meet your in- 
dividual 


requirements, puts your | 
records and correspondence within | 
easy reach. Investigate this line | 


before you purchase that new desk. 











Plain Oak, Golden, Natural or Weathered 
Freight Paid - ; Slightly Higher 
in Eastern and 30 in the West 
Central States and South 
Desk shown here has the new built-up, 
five-ply _ cross veneered Oak Top, 54x30 
inches in size, This new length increases 
the distance between pedestals to 21 


inches. Left pedestal is Letter width and | 
has slide shelf, storage drawer, drawer for | 


filing cancelled checks, etc., and large 
drawer for filing correspondence. Handy 
storage drawer between pedestals. Right 


pedestal Letter width, equipped with slide 
shelf, drawer for filing 3x5 record cards, 
drawer for 4x6 record cards and large cor- 
respondence or catalog filing drawer. All 
drawers are 22% inches deep inside; oper- 
ate on indestructible fibre rollers; cannot 
be pulled out accidentally but may be re- 
moved easily when desired. Let us suggest 
an arrangement of drawers applicable to 
your filing needs. 











Send for Free Catalog and Filing Suggestion Book 


THE 9/2é> MANUFACTURING CO. 
61 UNION STREET 
MONROE MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 368 Broadway 





























Humanize Your 
Phonograph 


A New Invention That Eliminates All Surface, Nasal, 
Metallic and Harsh Sounds and gives to every talking 
machine, regardless of make or quality, the Actual, Liy- 
ing, Breathing Vibrant voice of the finished artist. Lasts 
a Lifetime—Costs no more than the best records. 

Being a lover of music you are entitled to the full bene- 
fit of the talent of the artists who made your records. 


In Your Own Home 


Free Trial 





You are losing more than fifty per cent of the real 
richness and beauty of your records now, and to convince 
you Pa a is true I will bear all the expense of a five 

s’ trial, 

Use your own needles, play a piece half through with 
your reproducer and the remaining part with NU-HUMAN- 
TONE, and if you do not find that it eliminates all 
harsh and metallic sounds, producing a blending of melo- 
dies that you did not dream were in your records, and in 
your own mind you dp not feel that the NU-HUMAN-TONE 
more than doubles the value of your talking machine, 
send it back to me at my expense and owe me nothing, or 
if you find it all and even more than you expected, send 
me $7.50 as payment in full. If more convenient, pay- 
ments may be sent in monthly remittances of $1.50 each. 

Simply send your name and address, state name of 
maker and name of your machine, also retail price paid 
so we can send reproducer to fit your phonograph, and 
the NU-HUMAN-TONE will be sent to you by return 
mail. Remember, you do not pay a single penny unless 
you decide to keep it, and that you are to be the s0 
judge. Address David B. Clarkson, 951 Clarkson Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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All Need Bran 


Indoor people—men and women 
—need a dail 
It is Nature's 


dish of bran food. 
tive. 

Not clear bran, but a bran-flaked 
dainty. Then they won't neglect it. 
Pettijohn’s is an ever-welcome 

, form. 

Bran helpsfolks keep fit. It breeds 
good cheer, Prove that bya week's 
test and you never will omit it. 


Pettijohn5 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25% unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 % finepat- 
ent flour with 25% bran flakes, Use 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only, 

















KEEP OUT DUST & WIND 


Chamberlin Strips are an all-season money- 
saver. In warmer months they bar the dust, 


wind, soot, damp. Protect F ead furnishings. 

ent doors and win sticking or 
rattling. In winter they repay their cost with 
in 4 years by saving 1-5th to 2-5ths on fuel. 
GUARANTEED 10 YEARS—because only 
skilled mechanics from our 4 factory 
branches are permitted to install them—but 
ou! your fe 


CHAMBERLIN 





METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


eS 
WRITE 


for illustrated, descriptive book 

and list of users in your vicinity. 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit Mich. 











ASK YOUR CHIEF CLERK— 


ie =, moll eocned promptly ? 

s it distributed promptly 

Are our orders handled efficiently ? 
How do you know ? 

THE Efficiency Service of The Independent 
is continually called upon by business 

executives for information and vice on 

methods and appliances making for efficiency. 

Can we help you? Write for check list to 

Plan and Purchase Dep’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 














to the office space—and still the six hun- 
dred odd employees spill over into the cor- 
ridors. 

At the strategic points in the machine 
are men and women who bring as a free 
gift to the Red Cross the experience they 
have won in industry and finance. Many of 
their subordinates have also volunteered or 
have accepted a reduction of their normal 
salaries. There are nearly a hundred who 
serve entirely at their own expense, con- 
tributing technical skill that an organiza- 
tion like the Red Cross could never afford 
to buy, and yet could ill afford to do with- 
out in the face of its stupendous task. 

With their help the Red Cross has been 
reorganized for greater efficiency. Circulars 
of instruction and standardized patterns 
have been prepared for millions of women 
workers. The Chapters—there are now 
more than 2600 of them—now report to 
thirteen Division Managers, receive their 
supplies from thirteen Division Ware- 
houses and ship their finished goods to the 
same centers. A machine capable of han- 
dling the very large quantities of raw ma- 
terials and relief supplies which must be 
kept ready to meet the needs of Europe and 
this country has been built up, and ocean 
transport secured, in spite of the tremen- 
dous pressure on cargo space. 

The National Army and the National 
Guerd in their cantonments and camps 
need the Red Cross, too. A field director 
cf Camp Service is being sent to every 
camp and cantonment to insure prompt ac- 
tion when the Red Cross can be helpful. 
Sanitary units have been sent to make the 
zones about the cantonments, outside the 
military jurisdiction, free from possible 
sources of disease. In codperation with the 
state and the Public Health Service, the 
Red Cross is stamping out malaria at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. At Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, an old quarry has been 
turned into a swimming pool. Red Cross 
ambulance companies are on duty at many 


camps, in addition to those who have gone | W 


abroad. 

In caring for the dependent families of 
men in the army and navy, the Red Cross 
will help to provide for those cases in which 
the allowance which may be made by the 
Government is not adequate to protect the 
family from financial distress, and the 
Chapters will offer the friendly services 
which may be needed. Institutes for the 
training of volunteer workers in this “home 
service” will be held in nearly every large 
city in the country. 

That is not all. There is far too much to 
tell. The Red Cross is the agent of the 
whole American people, assigned to the re- 
lief of the suffering brought by war and 
disaster. It is custodian of a fund repre- 
senting more than one dollar from every 
man, woman and child in the country, and 
a generous share of the man-power and 
woman-power of four million members. It 
is spending that money and that energy, 
thru efficient channels, for a work of re- 
lief and reconstruction that only a world 
at peace, looking back on the nightmare 
of these years, can comprehend in its en- 
tirety. It is busy at a big job. 

Washington, D. C. 








A SONG OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
Give a rouse, then, in the wartime, 
For a life that knows no waste! 
(If I had a little more time, 
This would not show signs of haste.) 
For it’s always spare weather, . 
When food fellows get together, 
With war bread on the table, 
And a beltstrap tightly laced— 
Oh, it’s always spare weather, 
When food fellows get together, 
With rice on the table, 
And a beltstrap tightly laced. 


Salt a 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 















FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, ABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LoesteR, is the best thing bnewn Soe 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simpl om boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES a 
for preparing all our products. Write.” 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of ." 
fish is put up, with the delivered 





: b : Frank E. 
price so youcan choose just what Davis Co. 
you will enjoy most. Send.” 235 Central Wharf 
the coupon for it now. r Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK E. “Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. : latest Fish Price List. 

235 Central.” 

harf eS eee pepeeserenseoess 
Gloucester.” 
Mass. rs PE seenaes seccecesoosooes seseeece 
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Heat 
Control 


and a saving of fuel 


This device takes complete and accurate 
charge of the drafts and dampers of any 
style of heating plant burning coal or gas. 
The real comfort and health it affords in 
rightly and evenly heated rooms is worth 
every penny of the cost and during a life- 
time of continual and dependable service re- 
peatedly repays its purchase price in a daily 
saving of fuel. 


"NEP OLS 
is more than human in its satisfaction. 
The action is entirely automatic at all times 
and the clock attachment can be easily 
adjusted so that it will operate for 
an exact lower degree for the 
night and again in the morning at 
any set hour operate for a return 
to the warmer daytime temperature, 
Sold by your heating man or hardware 
dealer and easily and quickly installed 
with a guarantee that it will prove en- 
tirely satisfactory in every way. 

Write Us For Booklet 
Showing all Models with descrip- 
tions and prices 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR CO. 
2775 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 


































TELL THE STOCKHOLDERS! 


that the railroad capital of the country 

in the hands of the public amounts to 
nearly seventeen billion dollars, while fifty 
million people—one-half of our population 
—are interested in the welfare of railroad 
securities. These security owners are di- 
rectly concerned in matters which affect 
the stability of their properties, yet they 
are not in any position to keep well in- 
formed as to the progress of these prop- 
erties. 

While a great number of individuals 
own directly many millions of dollars of 
securities, a vast amount is owned by them 
indirectly thru the medium of savings bank 
deposits, insurance policies or memberships 
in fraternal organizations. Institutions of 
the sort mentioned invest a very large por- 
tion of their capital in railroad, municipal, 
public utility or industrial bonds and some- 
times stocks. 

Institutions, particularly the more im- 
portant ones, are in a position to analyze 
the status of the corporations whose securi- 
ties they hold, because of the exceptional 
facilities they have for securing data thru 
well organized statistical bureaus in charge 
of competent analysts. The small security 
holder or the average business man, who 
has neither the time nor the training to 
ranke a deep study of the securities he owns 
or contemplates purchasing, must rely upon 
his financial paper or else consult his in- 
vestment bankers for advice on the most 
trivial matters. If he received from cor- 
porations whose stocks he owned the sort 
of annual reports which could be read in 
2n short space of time, he would be in a 
position to act intelligently with respect 
to the securities he owned. 

Corporations issue annual reports con- 
taining detailed statements of earnings and 
expenses. These reports are usually sent 
out to all stockholders whether they hap- 
pen to own one share or a thousand. Rail- 
road reports vary in size from twenty to 
seventy-five pages of printed matter. In- 
dustrial or public utility reports are usu- 
ally much shorter, many of the former be- 
ing four-page leaflets altho the companies 
issuing them are among the largest in the 
country in point of capitalization. Many 
reports issued by railroads are exception- 
ally complete in so far as statistical mat- 
ter is concerned. Such will contain a list 
of officers and directors, a letter from the 
president, statement of earnings, balance 
sheet, statement of funded debt and other 
tables showing securities owned, equipment, 
inileage, classification of tonnage, revenues 
and expenses in detail, ratios of opera- 
tion, ete. 


I: can be stated upon good authority 


LOST IN STATISTICS 


OW, all of these figures are intensely 

interesting to the statistician of a bank- 
ing firm or to a railroad accountant or ex- 
pert, but they are not very enlightening to 
the average man who has bought one or a 
hundred shares ‘of some dividend-paying 
stock for permanent investment. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is said to have up- 
wards of ninety thousand stockholders, half 
of whom are women. The reports sent out 
by this company are very complete statis- 
tically. It can be imagined, however, what 
would happen to the reports if one were 
gent to each of the forty-five thousand 
women stockholders. The chances are that 
before the stockholders read beyond the 
statement of earnings each report would 
dind its way to the waste paper basket. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad with its 
nivety thousand stockholders sent out in 
1916 only 1434 reports, including 600 in 
preliminary form which were handed out 
at the stockholders’ annual meeting. Most 
of the reports were sent out to banking 
firms or to libraries and stockholders who 
made specific requests for copies. The prac- 
tise of sending reports broadcast was 
ahandoned as unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
operations of the company are given wide 
publicity in the press, thus affording the 
company a very large saving, possibly 
$25,000 a year. But the Pennsylvania is 
an exception, as many railroads still send 
out large reports even to holders of one 
share of stock. 

Some time ago the writer held a nominal 
interest of one share in the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company. 
When the 1916 report was sent out, a 
heavy pamphlet of 73 pages, he received 
a copy. It cost six cents to mail it, besides 
the cost of paper, printing, wrapping and 
handling. Even to a trained analyst, time 
did not permit of the report being thoroly 
studied. It can thus be figured out what 
the thousand and one other stockholders 
did when they received their copy of the 
report. 

AN OPEN BOOK 
ORPORATIONS of considerable mag- 
nitude are developing into more or less 

quasi-public organizations and are therefore 
responsible to the public to a certain extent 
for the manner in which they conduct their 
affairs. At one time, when they existed as 
close-corporations and did not ask the pub- 
lie for credit, they could rightly keep their 
books closed from prying fingers. But, as 
government regulation became necessary 
and as the corporations began to ask the 
public for credit or to become partners in 
their enterprizes, the necessity for detailed 
1eports to the federal or state commissions 
became obvious. So, from the brief reports 
sent out by the railroads of twenty-five 
years ago evolved the fifty to seventy-five 
page volume now in vogue and modelled 
trom the forms furnished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

While the railroads sin in being unnec- 
essarily extravagant to the extent, perhaps, 
et several hundred thousand dollars a year 
in wasted paper, postage, printing and 
handling, many industrial corporations feel 
that while they have sold securities to the 
public they are doing well if they furnish 
a four or six page leaflet containing a brief 
statement of earnings, a balance sheet and 
a short letter from the president. This is 
the other extreme which, while it does not 
give us the opportunity of accusing the cor- 
porations of wastefulness, does make it 
appear as tho it had something to hide or 
was reluctant to take its partners into its 
confidence. 

So much has been said about the ad- 
visability of corporations taking their 
stockholders into their confidence by means 
of more frequent reports of earnings, that 
awe realize now how easy it has been for 
the “insiders,” who know how industrial 
concerns are earning, to manipulate their 
stocks up or down at their pleasure. Such 
tactics have resulted in a demand for more 
freauent statements, and many industrial 
concerns have met the demand by issuing 
quarterly as well as annual statements. 
The railroads report their earnings week- 
ly as well as monthly, and these figures are 
given to the press. However, in most cases 


they are merely statements of gross and 
net, without accrued interest charges, and 
give the security-holder no indication of 
the margin of safety behind his stocks or 
Londs during the period reported. 

Some railroads, notably the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, have adopted the practise 
of issuing statements showing accrued fixt 
charges and balance for dividends, while 
the road mentioned sends out to each stock- 
holder a one-page statement each quarter 
giving a brief but clear statement of earn- 
ings for the month and period, with ratios. 
This is highly commendable, particularly 
as that company has only recently emerged 
from a receivership. On the other hand, the 
company’s annual report is too long. 


WHEN THE RAILROADS WAKE UP 


F the railroads would awaken to the 

fact that the reports which most of them 
now send out promiscuously not only do 
not serve the purpose—that of enlightening 
the security-holder—but are a waste of 
good money, they would immediately in- 
augurate the practise of printing only a 
small supply of detailed reports for bank- 
evs, libraries, and_ insistent stockholders, 
of which there are few. They could extract 
a few pages such as the president’s letter, 
statement of earnings, balance sheet, state- 
ment of funded debt and some bare sta- 
tistics as to ratios, mileage and classifica- 
tion of traffic, and have them printed in 
uniform pamphlet form to occupy at the 
most a dozen pages. 

The form should be standardized and 
used by all railroads, large as well as small, 
so that comparisons would be facilitated. 
This is a matter in which the initiative 
should be taken either by the Railroad 
Board at Washington or the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, rather than by individuals not acting 
in any official capacity. Such an innovation 
should result in a great saving to the 
railroads, but, better than that, would make 
the stockholders read the annual reports of 
vompanies whose securities they owned and 
be in a position to realize the faults of 
the railroads as well as the problems. 


THE PUBLIC’S GREAT SAFEGUARD 


S for industrial corporations, there be- 

ing no sort of government regulation 
with respect to reports, no uniformity has 
prevailed in the matter of statements. The 
larger concerns, such as the United States 
Steel Corporation, are so prosperous that 
they can afford to be extravagant in the 
inatter of reports while the railroads work 
on a very much smaller margin of profit 
and should economize wherever possible. 
Industrial corporations which send out 
brief reports should be made to realize that 
if they expect the public to extend them 
credit or subscribe to stock issues, they 
should be willing to furnish clear, but not 
voluminous, quarterly as well as annual 
reports. 

One prominent financial daily newspaper 
carries over its inquiry column the very 
appropriate motto: “Intelligent inquiry is 
the public’s great safeguard.” This is a 
good maxim, but corporations should min- 
imize the necessity for many inquiries on 
trivial matters regarding what are consid- 
ered to be standard securities. They should 
encourage investment in such securities by 
demonstrating a willingness to furnish re- 
ports which are intelligible to the small 
investor. 

New York City 
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Mr. A. C. O., Minnesota. “I cannot enlist in 
the regular army or navy because of physicai de- 
fects. Age nineteen. Have taught school, am 
now working on farm. Want to enlist some- 
where, but don’t know what positions I could 
fill, or whether I would be accepted. Prefer the 
ambulance corps, but should like to consider 
various positions. Kindly make suggestions.” 

You will find a list of the main branches of 
federal war occupations in the book “‘A Direc- 
tory of Service,” published by the Division of 
Intelligence and Publicity of Columbia Univer. 
sity. Apply to the secretary of the University, 
Morningside Heights, New York, for No. 9 in 
the Columbia War Papers, price 20 cents. You 
will probably take special interest also in other 
numbers of the series, that you could order at 
the same time: No. 1, “Enlistment for the 
Farm”; No. 6, “Food Preparedness’; No. §, 
“Farmers and Speculators”; No. 12, “Rural Ed- 
ucation in War.’’ Price of these four pamphlets, 
five cents each. 





Miss M. B., Maryland. “I have been twice to 
Europe and want very much to go to France as 
an auxiliary nurse. But I am a leading officer 
in a large girls’ school; and my feeling of duty 
toward this institution makes me hesitate. My 
salary here is about my only income; and if I 
went to Europe, this would be cut off, leaving 
me in bad financial straits. Can you help me de- 
cide what I ought to do?” 


We see by your letterhead that your college is 
one of the few where the daughters of rich men 
largely gather. We believe you can do ten times 
more good by staying where you are, and lining 
up all the girls of your school for personal war 
study, codperation, drill, work, sacrifice. You live 
near Washington. Why not go, this summer, and 
consult officials of Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, and Bureau of Education, 
as to all possible means of enlisting college girls? 

Look over back files of War Service Question 
Box, and watch future numbers, for answers of 
interest to you. See local officials of General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Write Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Charles S. Whitman, Albany, New York, 
for details of plans of the “First Fifty.” Obtain 
literature from sources mentioned on pages 112, 
113 of the “Directory of Service,’”’ noted in pre- 
vious reply to Mr. A. C. O., Minnesota. 





Mr. I. H. E., Missouri. ‘For ten years my 
training has been wholly in the newspaper pro- 
fession—from student in a school of journalism 
to editor of a country weekly. I am now in em- 
ploy of the state, collecting material and con- 
tributing articles for the Missouri Historical 
Review. This work has placed me in very close 
touch with state and national newspapers—I ex- 
amine each month about 700 papers, in research 
alone. How can I make this experience useful 
to the country?” 


You could institute a column of patriotic news 
in state weeklies or dailies. You could write 
special editorials and appeals, based on local 
matters, or suggested by news items you run 
across. You could submit your query, and offer 
of services, to George Creel, Chairman Board 
of Censorship, Washington, D. C.; to American 
Newspaper Publishing Association, New York 
City; to “The Vigilantes,” particulars from 
Irvin S. Cobb, 601 West 110th street, New York; 
and to American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, President James Melvin Lee, New 
York University, New York. 





Mr. E. C. W., North Carolina. “Please advise 
me where I can obtain information regarding 
the latest and best methods for efficient church 
financing, raising the salaries, incidentals, etc.” 


The pastors of your local churches can give 
you the addresses of the national publication 
boards or societies of their respective denomi- 
nations. Write all these for catalogs of financial 
books and other efficieny aids, beginning with 
your own church and includirg all the others in 
your community. Also apply to Laymen’s Effi- 











U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 


Letters of Credit are the safest and 
most convenient medium for carry- 
ing funds. 


During the war we are issuing such 
Credits, free of commission, to offi- 
cers and men in the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and to those engaged in Red 
Cross or Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American 
representative to France for the 
convenience of our _ friends, 
with headquarters at the office 
of the Credit Commercial de 
France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury 123 Pall Mall 
Lonpon, E. C, Lonpon, S. W. 








J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch Cc ial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical 
tion regarding 


informa- 
securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 
New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 





August Belmont & Co. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


. Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 

















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP » by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
pI of ae ¢ ey beyond qeeeten, 2” 
oubt. e Annu partment, 5 
PO LIFE IW 


New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


























‘Franklin National Bank 


Philadelphia, September 10, 1917, 





RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ $38,878,181.73 
Liability under letters of credit. 157,581. 
Dee from banks... ..ccccccccces 12,322,020.02 
CO MER BONRTURs ..6ccccacccsce 063,389.09 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 2,632,133.67 


$60,053,306,47 





LIABILITIES 
NN 5 andl Cowie a 8 Bie eae $1,000,000.00 
IR lie Katee ain a blaine aetna 3,250,000.00 
Undivided profits .............. 750,486.79 
GE GBI ncicccvciccsscas 157,581.96 
EE, op iia aenare epee aa ep biwae 54,895,237.72 
$60,053,306.47 


J. WM. HARDT, Cashier, 


emer no 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED LIGHT & 
RAILWAYS CO. 


DAVENPORT GRAND RAPIDS 





CHICAGO 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 28 
Common Stock Dividend No. 11 


The Board of Directors have declared a dividend 
of One and One-Half Per Cent. (1%%) on the 
First Preferred Stock and a dividend of One Per 
Cent. (1%) on the Common Stock, payable out of 
the surplus earnings on October 1, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 12 M. 
September 15, 1917. 

Stock transfer books will reopen 
of stock certificates at the opening 
September 17, 1917. 

IL. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 

September 1, 1917, 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK, 

The fourth installment of two per cent. (2%) 
of the eight per cent, (8%) dividend upon 
the outstanding preferred stock and of one and 
three-quarters per cent, (1%%) of the seven per 
cent, (7%) dividend upon the outstanding common 
stock of The American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company, which were declared on December 12, 
1916, will be payable on September 29, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P, M. on Sep- 
tember 21, 1917 

The board of directors of said company has also 
this day declared an extra dividend of one per 
cent. (1%) upon its outstanding preferred stock, 
payable on September 29, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P. M. on September 21, 1917. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, September 11, 1917. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 73 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 19:7, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1917. 


The transfer books do not close. 
JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, September 5, 1917. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable October 1, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 17, 
1917. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 11, 1917. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 

($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 

Company has been declared payable November 1, 

1917, at the office of the Treasurer, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of business October 8, 
1917. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer, 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% 
cents per share) on the Preferred capital stock, 
and a dividend of 2% (50 cents per share) on 
the Common capital stock, both payable October 
§, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 18, 1917. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43 Ruchange Place, New York, 
ANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Monday, 
October Ist, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
close of Susiness Tuesday, September 18th, 1917. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


Keep Your Dollars Busy 


Now, as never before, it is important that your 
money be kept at work in legitimate enter- 
prises. You will benefit by consulting The 
Independent Investor’s Service before buying 
securities of whose merit you are uncertain. 


for transfer 
of business 















































ciency League, 49 East Twenty-fifth; Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, 1 Madison avenue; 
Church and School Social Service Bureau, 80 
Fifth avenue; Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 East Twenty-second ; 
all New York. 





Mr. G. N. H., Illinois. “I help to conduct 
a philanthropic and educational institution. We 
need a large amount of money for a specific 
purpose. (a) How can this be raised? (b) Are 
there not financial experts who might plan the 
campaign for us? I have heard of such but 
cannot locate any.” 

(a) The logical people to furnish both coun- 
sel and money are your own alumni, former stu- 
dents, clients, or beneficiaries. They know the 
value of your work, the need for it, the future 
in it. We do not approve indiscriminate, general 
appeals for endowment of an_ educational 
scheme on a charity basis. The principle is 
wrong. Learn to give good business value, then 
teach your students to earn their way! 

(b) Yes. Write to Leo L. Redding and Com- 
pany, 440 Fourth avenue, New York; also to 
Wilbur A. Bowen, 280 Madison avenue, New 
York. Ask officials of a local hospital or a 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. to refer you to 
leaders in the modern “short-term campaign,” 
used with great effect in recent years. 





Mr. S. T. B., Ohio. “Am twenty-three, have 
had college and teaching experience, also done 
clerical work, Play piano, guitar, sing well. 
Have engaged in religious activities. Where could 
I best serve my country?” 

We think you belong in a Y. M. C. A. war 
unit, either at the front or at one of the many 
training camps. The secretary of your local Y. 
M. C. A. should be able to advise you, or put 
you in touch with the proper national official. 
Your combined experience in religious and edu- 
cational work, together with your musical gift, 
would mark you for leadership in Y. M. C. A. 
war service. 





Mrs. D. W. G., Maryland. “I have read a 
statement that the men of this country burn 
up $100,000,000 a year in tobacco. The next col- 
umn of the newspaper contained a piteous plea 
to the women of America to save on all house- 
hold expenses, omit all luxuries, and become 
brave soldiers of economy! Please why this dis- 
crimination? What of the nation’s tobacco bill, 
and of the poker games, heavy breakfasts, lodge 
banquets, and other forms of waste exclusively 
masculine ? Should war economies fall to women 
alone ?” 


Of course not. But nobody seems to have the 
nerve as yet to preach aloud that men give up 
their tobacco. The nearest advice, lately offered 
by a noted suffragist, was that men should cut 
their tobacco ration in two, and send half to 
the boys at the front! A noble sacrifice, indeed. 

Men’s clubs are omitting fancy dishes from 
their menus; fraternal societies are reducing or 
eliminating the usual idiotic banquets; pluto- 
crats are seriously thinking of trying to exist 
without a valet; and young fellows are even 
ordering trousers bereft of the cuffs on the bot- 
tom. Cheer up, anxious lady, men are patriots, 
too. 

The national economy appeal is to women pri- 
marily because women, directly or indirectly, 
spend eighty per cent of the family budget. You 
have four times the spending power of your 
husband; therefore you should have four times 
the spending skill. 





Mr. F. C., Montana. “We are to have a debate 
in our class. The question reads: Resolved, that 
the United States should adopt universal mili- 
tary service. I am on the affirmative side, and 
look to you for some points on the question.” 


We never “take sides.” There is truth on 
both sides of almost every debatable question, 
the purpose of the debate is to bring out all 
the truth, in the most logical, interesting and 
forceful manner possible. 

You will find good material in the following 
publications: “Why Universal Millitary Serv- 
ice?” (10c), Columbia War Paper No. 13, from 
secretary of Columbia University, New York; 
“Military Obligations of Citizenship,” by Leon- 
ard Wood (75c), from Princeton University 
Press; “Arms and the Boy,” by L. R. Gignil- 
liat ($1.50), from Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis; 
“Right and Duty,” by F. A. Kuenzli, a descrip- 
tion of Swiss training methods ($1), from 
Stechert, New York; and George Creel’s article 
“Four Million Citizen Defenders,” in Every- 
body’s Magazine for May, 1917. 
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Metropolitan 
Trust Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


offers a complete banking 
service of the highest order 
to business clients and corre- 
spondent financial institutions. 


GEO. C. VAN TUYL, JR., 
President 
BEVERLY CHEW, 
Vice-President 
E. F. ROREBECK, 
2nd Vice-President, 
J. F. McNAMARA, 
3rd Vice-President 
H. B. THORNE, 
4th Vice-President 
BERTRAM CRUGER, 
Treasurer 
GEO. N. HARTMANN, 

cretary 


Capital & Surplus, $7,000,000 
60 Wall Street 

















Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 


Agents 
Appraisers 
Brokers 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts, 





Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres, & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

Clarence Corney 


BONDS? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after “war profits” end. They increase 
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ues only will raise year: 

$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other jae 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 


Investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. K 
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MANNING OUR 
MERCHANT MARINE || The Employers’ Liability Build Your Own 














(Continued from page 469) A ‘ 
should take Mr. Dollar too seriously, urance Corporation Se ee 
however; he sounds like a man overboard * 
hollering for more water! LIMITED Business 
When it becomes necessary for the Gov- OF LONDON, ENG 
ernment to subsidize privately owned ships ° a 
it is time for the Government to own them! Samuel Appleton, United States Manager under our direct 


When American shipowners refuse either 


“ : “ig Boston, Mass. 
to train or employ American seamen it is 


general agency 





time for the Government to do so. Cash Assets in the United States, anne. 
In time of war would it be fair to call December gist, 1916........ $11,524,704.68 
upon American naval seamen to defend Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,415,621.95 Our Policies provide for: 


privately owned ships that carry only Asia- This Company issues all aie of Liability 


tie coolies in times of peace? No, obviously Insurance Policies. DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 


not! Its well recognized practice of making 
The plan that I should propose would prompt settlements of claims against its DISABILITY BENEFITS 
be, now that the United States Government | || Policy Holders has commended itself to the P 
’ és ee judgment of its Policy Holders. 
has a huge shipbuilding scheme on hand, REDUCING PREMIUMS. 
i i AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 


to supplement it further with the construc- 


i -rigged ilin The attention of owners of automobiles is 
pn pA = ey Pig ty en ws called to the policies of this Corporation in- See the new low rates. 
ships of from three to liv suring against liability for personal injuries, 
burden and place them in the general car- and also against damage caused to the As- 
crying trade. sured’s car or to the property of others as the John F. Roche, Vice-President 
. result of collision. 


Owing to the enormous losses in foreign 


tonnage during the war and the immense For Rates and Particulars, apply to The Manhattan Life 


demand for goods and material existing in 
all countries to replace war losses, ocean DWIGHT & HILLES Insurance Company 


freight rates must remain abnormally high 











: 66 Broadway, New York 
for a long time after peace has been de- Resident Managers for New York State ¥» - 
clared. Consequently there will be a good . Organized 1850 
demand for tonnage of all kinds. sail as 56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 

well as steam, for years to come, and sail- 

















ing ships will be a good investment. There- 
eth tgs cts te psoas te | KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
into general carrying trade; they would 
soon pay for themselves and would always City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
remain self-sustaining. ; Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,341,682 
Their cadets as well as their crews could — OFFICERS 
. s 7 _ IU } . FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
receive good wages and be advanced ac JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 7 HOWARD D, JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 
cording to grade. This would be an attrac- | || WILLIAM HARKNESS, " | vice prosigents J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
tion to good boys to join the service and a3 ae. GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
werk ‘up in it, and would enable poor boys oe tabi TRUSTEES | 
whe must always constitute the majority WALTER E. BEDELL wis JAM HARKNESS B. 8. SCHARMANN 
y S JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
of the personnel of both our merchant GEO. V. BROWER WHITMAN W. KENYON OSWALD W. UHL 
marine and navy—to qualify for service on FREDERICK Be OR CRANFORD DW. Mewl. LIAMS 40HN A rAN ANDER. 

: : " 5 ; VAN ANDEN 
equal terms with their more wealthy mess JULIAN Dy FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. 0’DONOHUEB WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 
mates. These ships would always be avail- JULIAN P, FAIRCHILD CHARLES FE. PERKINS JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
able for the transportation of coal, naval FREDERICK FISHER DICK S, RAMSAY LLEWELLEN A, WRAY 
stores and other supplies in national serv- ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 








ice to any part of the world and would, 
therefore, be a valuable and sometimes in- CHARTERED 1853 
dispensable adjunct to the naval service 


whether in peace or in war. United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


And finally, they would fulfil the purposes 45-47 WALL STREET 
under discussion by providing a genuine, 











practical and profitable training ground for _n ITAL, saree SURF chen UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,534,092.74 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ae bg Bac By Facnsa bol = — = ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 


sea a fleet of both ships and seamen that and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 











would be the glory of the nation and the EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
envy of the world WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
Hew York Cit WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
y TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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‘ NT ASTOR 
Curates have been working as tram con- JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. FMAN 
ductors. There is “punch” in the work of JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS wi iam SLOANE 
modern clergymen at last.—London Opin- LEWIS CASS LEDYARD CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
ion. 

















THE ORIGIN OF PHILOSOPHY 
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The world is made of ait and water. | HG@TRARD TRUST CO.|||||Mechanics Trust Company 














bud; of New Jersey. 
And then she grew a little fraughter, PHILADELPHIA BAYONNE, N, J. 
And said these two make mud. Commenced Business March 1, 1886. 
CHARTERED 1836 STATE, CITY AND COURT DBPOSITARY. 
? Only Trust Company in New Jersey Clearing 
And from this mud at once there sprouted “ Through New York Clearing House. 
The three schools of philosophy Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 Accommodations based on balances and respon- 
By which mankind have ever pouted, sibility. 
Or borne their destiny. | Accounts maintained in principal cities, 
OFFICERS: 
‘ ‘ E. B. MORRIS, President DeWitt Van Buski 
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4 ’ “ee * C. Earl, Vice-President 
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ACTUARY OF 


HE intentions of those who are re- 
sponsible for the War Risk Insurance 
Bill meet with the approval of all 
intelligent citizens. Many young men are 
sacrificing the comforts of home life and 
the companionship of early friends, and 
are making financial losses, all of which 
demonstrate the patriotism of the nation, 
and its love of liberty. Accordingly, we 
all feel that this country should do not only 
what is reasonable and fair, but also what 
is generous toward our soldiers while in 
service. Also, we must help their families 
during their absence, and care for all those 
who meet with mishap or disaster. These 
principles are dictated by the best feelings 
of humanity and are cordially supported 
by all classes in the nation. 
lor muny years there has been a feeling 
that pensions were granted with undue free- 
dom to those who had served in the army 
—not that pensions in themselves are 
wreng, but simply that many men who had 
done but little for their country were pen- 
sioued, and from motives more _ political 
than patriotic. The new War Risk Insur- 
ance Bill empodies an attempt to forestall 
any objectionable legislation like that of 
the pension bills passed since the early 
nineties. Many who suffered in the Civil 
War were neglected and were not compen- 
sated in due season, yet perfsions were 
granted some thirty or more years later to 
many others who had done but little, and 
who had suffered not at all. 


© far as the proposed War Risk Insur- 

ance Bill places, or even attempts to 
place, the compensation of soldiers on a 
scientific basis, it is to be highly commended. 
There is some little difference of opinion as 
to the best methods of doing this. In general, 
however, the broad principle of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, whereby all who 
are injured in the course of their employ- 
ment receive a fair compensation, depend- 
ent upon the salary scale and therefore 
dependent upon their value to the employ- 
ment, meets with the approval of intelligent 
men and satisfies the aspirations of scien- 
tifie thinkers. It has stood the test of 
twenty years’ trial, and the principle has 
been steadily gaining converts. 

The fundamental basis of such compen- 
sation is that the cost should be borne by 
the occupation. It is clearly an insurance 
benefit, but workmen are not called upon 
to pay directly for it. Compensation is ob- 
ligatory under state laws, and becomes a 
tax on the occupation; thus, an occupation 
involving great hazard has to pay more to 
its workmen than an occupation involving 
but little hazard. Moreover, the system fos- 
iers the “Safety First” idea and discour- 
ages preventable accidents. 


AE bill now under consideration con- 

sists of four articles: 

Article I is administrative and is there- 
fore a subject for careful discussion by 
those who are expert in the management 
of governmental affairs. To an outsider the 
suggestion that the director of a large 
bureau of this nature should receive a sal- 
ary of $5000 a year seems to imply that 
one of two things must happen: either that 
a second-rate man will secure the appoint- 
ment, or that a first-rate man will sacri- 
fice himself on the altar of patriotic duty— 
either of them a pleasing consideration ; 
but the point is a trivial one. 

Article II prescribes that allowances 
must be made by each soldier for a wife, 
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INSURANCE INSTEAD OF PENSIONS 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


children or dependent parents; and when 
he apportions part of his pay the amount 
is increased from Government funds by 
monthly payments which range from $15 
per month in the case of a wife and no 
children, to $32.50 per month for a wife 
with two children, and still larger allow- 
ances if there are more children. The mini- 
mum sum received by the wife of a soldier 
in active service will thus be $30 per 
month, of which $15 comes from his own 
pay and $15 from the Government, and 
larger allowances for a larger family, run- 
ning up to nearly $60 per month (of which 
$15 is from his pay). The provisions of 
this article are based upon the experience 
of other countries such as Great Britain 
ane Canada, now in the war. The provision 
for such dependent families is highly de- 
sirable and in all its main outlines is sat- 
isfactory. 


RTICLE III is most important so far 

as the men themselves are concerned. It 
consists of a combination of life, accident 
and health insurance and provides compen- 
sation for injury or disease contracted dur- 
ing military service. If a soldier is killed 
in service leaving a widow and children, 
the widow is entitled to draw a percentage 
of his pay as a pension during her life, 
und the children until age eighteen. Many 
will be maimed and disabled more or less 
for life. In event of complete disability a 
man will receive a pension for life—40 per 
cent of his pay but not less than $40 per 
month. Larger allowances are made when 
the maimed or disabled soldier has a wife 
and children. If he has a wife and two 
children he is entitled to 60 per cent of his 
pay for life but not less than $75 per 
morth. 

Provision is made also for cases of par- 
tial inability to work on a basis which 
seems fair and reasonable. In some re- 
spects these disability payments might per- 
haps be increased but criticism of this na- 
tare is minor in character. 


O illustrate the extent of the life in- 

surance benefit in this Article III: The 
annuity to widow and children has a pres- 
ent value which, if we ignore remarriage, 
would range from $6000 to $8000 as a 
minimum, according to age, and run up to 
about $30,000. Widows who do not remarry 
would get a monthly compensation during 
their life time. If the probability of re- 
marriage is taken into account the present 
value of the benefit would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $5000 as a minimum 
ranging to a maximum of about $25,000. 
These figures represent the capitalized 
values of the proposed pension benefits. 

Since young men in civil life carry rela- 
tively small sums of life insurance—less 
than $2000 on the average—it will be seen 
that this life insurance benefit, given by 
the country without cost to the soldier, is 
on a broad-minded and generous scale. 

In addition to the provisions already 
mentioned the sponsors of the bill, desiring 
to introduce a direct life insurance benefit, 
ealled a meeting of experts in insurance 
who approved the suggestion. They recom- 
mended that the Government should itself 
carry the hazard, that a uniform amount 
should be paid for the death of each sol- 
dier, also that this benefit be granted by 
the nation, without charge, like the other 
provisions in the bill. Insurance experts 
know that the collection of premiums needs 
a complicated machinery; it introduces 


difficulty on failure to pay premiums, since 
the benefit will presumably lapse; it also 
brings about a contractual relationship be- 
tween the soldier and the Government 
which might frequently necessitate an ap 
peal to the courts to decide differences. The 
practical recommendation therefore is that 
the benefit be given—not sold. Another 
complication lies in the danger of specula- 
tion where benefits are sold at about 10 
per cent of the true value, and in some 
eases on lives known to be poor risks from 
a life insurance standpoint. In spite of 
these recommendations the last part of the 
bill runs directly counter to such advice of 
experts. 


RTICLE IV provides that soldiers 

must elect whether or not they wish any 
of this additional life insurance, and must 
pay for such benefit the rates usual in this 
country in time of peace. The basis of the 
article is therefore entirely different from 
the earlier portions of the bill. The question 
as to how it might work out depends on 
nice points of psychology. Insurance ex- 
perts know that the family man needing 
insurance is not the man who goes deliber- 
ately to take it. He must be talked into it. 
It is only the unusually thrifty who take 
life insurance on their own initiative. 

In submitting estimates of the cost of 
this feature for appropriation purposes, 
the Secretary of the Treasury assumed that 
only 25 per cent of the soldiers would take 
advantage of this option and then only for 
an average amount of $2500 each. By this 
assumption 75 per cent of the men would 
remain uninsured, and a still larger pro- 
portion would have only a small amount. 

Those who are likely to take such insur- 
ance freely divide themselves in two 
classes: the first, those who have means of 
their own, or who being young officers get- 
ing more than their former pay, can easily 
purchase this insurance, being of thrifty 
disposition ; and the second, the unmarried 
men and those without dependents who are 
not compelled under the bill to allot part 
of their pay to their families. 

These two classes do not need the pro- 
tection so much as the third class who are 
not likely to take this optional insurance 
if paid for by themselves, yet they are the 
very people who need it most—the en- 
listed men, mayhap volunteers, who are 
not of a thrifty temperament yet have de- 
pendent families. 


HIS section of the bill is loose and 

vague in matters which are quite im- 
portant. The insurance benefit during the 
war is at a yearly increasing premium fa- 
iniliarly known as “step rate.” The soldier 
will have to pay a little more next year than 
he does this. The premium he thus pays 
confers no benefit whatever except the im- 
mediate insurance protection. If he comes 
back in sound health when the war is over, 
he has nothing to show for the insurance 
premiums he paid. Those who come back 
in good health will therefore be a cheerful 
band of “knockers.” This has been the ex- 
perience of this form of policy for the past 
fifty years. The anvil chorus will swell 
still louder when those who come back 
convert their policies to the forms then 
provided, and find that they are expected 
to pay to the Government premium rates 
which are actually greater than the pre- 
mium now charged by many of the best life 
insurance companies for the same benefit. 
here will thus be the usual eomplaint 
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which rises against cheap insurance, re- 
sulting in that unpopularity which brought 
about the downfall of the Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company a few years ago 
and has damaged so many of the assess- 
ment companies making a similar attempt. 

If the men convert their cheap tem- 
porary benefits into permanent forms of 
insurance, then the Government will be 
fully embarked upon all phases of a life 
insurance business. The terms of the poli- 
cies seem to lie at the discretion of the 
Director of the Bureau. A century of ex- 
perience in the business has developed an 
elaborate Code of Laws in each state yet 
the adoption or abrogation of these laws 
for the Government policies will seemingly 
be left to the discretion of an official earn- 
ing a modest salary. 

Again the Government will become a 
large investment agency. There is no pro- 
vision in the bill for carrying proper re- 
serves, yet these are essential if the values 
promised are to be paid, and vast funds 
wili accumulate. If investments are made 
only in Government funds, and if the Gov- 
ernment’s credit after the war becomes as 
good as it has been in recent years, then 
the Director of the Bureau will find it 1m- 
possible to earn 33 per cent interest, and 
there will be a danger that the insurance 
bureau will become insolvent, this earning 
rate being essential under the bill as now 
proposed. 

Criticisms along specific lines like those 
now indicated show that practical sugges- 
tions have not been given due considera- 
tion. All the difficulties could be avoided 
if the insurance benefit were given for one 
fixt amount, or for an amount depending 
upon the rank and pay of the soldier, and 
were given gratuitously by the nation to 
the soldiers while they are in service, and 
possibly for a period of years after their 
return. 

New York City 


Mother Goose on Food Control 


Jack Sprat would eat no fat; 
His wife would eat no lean, 
So, rather than have an argument over it 
the Food Controller put them both on 
a diet of bran muffins. 





Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
The cat ran away with the pudding bag 
string. 
“T haven’t the heart to ask for cat meat 
these days,” said he. 





Hickety, pickety, my black hen, 
She lays good eggs for gentlemen. 
Gentlemen come every day 

And make a careful, itemized record of her 
output for the national food census. 





To market, to market 
To buy a fat pig! 
Home again, home again 
With some much less expensive but equally 
nourishing cereals. 
When I was a little boy I.lived by my- 
self, 
And all the bread and cheese I got I put 
upon the shelf 
Until suddenly I realized that I might be 
prosecuted for food hoarding. 





Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board 

To get her poor dog a bone; 

But when she got there 

She found that the bone had been used by 
Miss Hubbard, her daughter, in mak- 
ing a tasty dish from yesterday’s left 
overs. 
—New York Sun. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against Marine and Inland Transportation risk and will 
issue policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded 
by a stock company of a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at the 


expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company has insured 
property to the value of $29,903,820,962.00 


Received premiums thereon to the extent of - - 


Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers - - - - = - 
Of which there have 


been redeemed $86,410,870.00 


Leaving outstanding 


at present time $7,675,180.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts 
to - - +--+ +. = 


$301,565,931.44 
$149,414,735.48 


$94,086,050.00 


$23,871,310.65 


On December 31, 1916, the assets of the Company 


amounted to - - - - 


$17,458,990.74 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are 
divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends 
of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


charter. 




















A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a new and 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 


policyholders through- 
out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 
of insured. 





Full information may be obtained 
from 


The Penn Matual Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square Philadelphia 











Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1916 
Total Assets . . $6,966,173 
Total Liabilities 3,165,213 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,657,291 
Surplus over all Lia- 
bilities . 3,800,959 


———r 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 
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“The Leading FIRE INSU RANCE co. of america” 


INCORPORATED 
IN 1819 


CHARTER 
PERPETUAL 





WM. B. CLARK, PRESIDENT 





Cash Capital, $5,000,000 


13,547,121.90 

8,146,446.99 
26,693,568.89 
13,146,446.99 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, . 
NeT SURPLUS, . .. . 
a 
SURPLUS FOR PoLicy-HOLDERS, . ... 





Losses Paid in 98 Years Over 


$15 7,000,000 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 























GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 securing the guarantee. An annuity provides the largest assured in- 
come obtainable with safety. Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities.” 


The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER VERMONT 

















[No Time Like the Present 


O make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a monthly income for life. 


In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
it. When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 














Pittsfield, Mass. 




















Pebbles 


It’s going to take both the boys in the 
trenches and the women in retrenches to 
win this war.—The Lamb. 


“Hard trials may still await us,” whines 
the All-Highest. Yes, and stiff sentences to 
fcllew, we trust.—London Passing Show. 


The Germans are now making clothes 
ovt of paper. So that’s why they tear up 
their treaties !—-London Opinion. 


“Tremendous crowd up at our church 
last night.” 

“New minister ?”’ 

“No, it was burned down.”—The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


The Caller—Smith and Banks have em- 
ployed me to collect the bill you owe them. 

The Impecunious One—You are to be 
congratulated, sir, in obtaining a perma- 
nent position.—The Lamb. 


“The uniforms of two escaped German 
prisoners have been found, and it is sup- 
posed that they are now at large in civilian 
attire.” 

Sherlock at work again.—London Opin- 
ion, 


Guest—Bring me a porterhouse steak 
with potatoes. 

Waiter—Beg pardon, sir, but guests or- 
dering porterhouse steak with potatoes are 
required to make a deposit in advance.— 
The Lamb. 


Major (to head of bombing party)— 
Where are your prisoners? 

Lieutenant—I didn’t understand, sir, 
that you wished us to bring back any 
prisoners. I thought this was just an in- 
formal affair.—The Lamb. , 


“T’'m afraid of this daylight-saving plan.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because they won’t stop with setting 
the clocks ahead; they will be monkeying 
with the thermometers next. What will we 
do if they put 70° down to 60° in the 
winter time?’-—7'he Lamb. 


A letter was received by the examining 
board in Maine from a man who had been 
notified to appear for physical examina- 
tion. He wrote: 

“Thanking you for your favor asking 
me to report for examination, I wish to 
say that after careful consideration I have 
decided not to enter the national army at 
this time.”—New Idea. 


A young Trishman recently applied for a 
job as life-saver at the municipal baths. 

As he was about six feet six inches high 
and well built, the chief life-saver gave him 
an application blank to fill out. 

“By the way.” said the chief life-saver, 
“ean you swim?” 

“No.” replied the applicant; “but I can 
wade like blazes!”"—New Idea. 


In the direction of Tarnopol and fur- 
ther south the enemy’s advanced elements 
approached the line comprizing Okrimovice, 
Romanouvka, Jerebki, Colodievka, Polnan- 
kaletmanska, Eleonorouvka, and _ Soroki- 
krogouletz. 

In the region west of Goesiatine our 
elements, under enemy pressure, evacuated 
the line of Tchalaroutka-Dentirovka. West 
of Zalestchik the enemy occupied Jassen- 
iouvpoiny and Toporovte.—Daily Record. 


“My dear, you mustn’t let anybody read 
that letter from cousin George at the front. 
I’m surprized that he’d write such things.” 

“What's the matter with his letter? It’s 
mighty interesting.” 

“Some parts of it are, but his confes- 
sions of his disgraceful conduct are dread- 
ful. I wouldn’t for the world have any one 
know of his doings.” 

“I don’t get you at all.” 

“You don’t? Didn’t you read that part 
of his letter where he says he was out 
with a British tank last night, and they 
— all over the place?’—Detroit Free 

*ress, 
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WHEN MODERN HISTORY 
BEGAN 


(Continued from page 461) 
resourceful talents, with a masterful 
will and with a natural capacity for 
leadership, he was everywhere in the 
front on the field. And when at last he 
realized what was involved, and that no 
possible compromise with the Roman hier- 
archy could be made, after long and pray- 
erful consideration, throwing his life in the 
balance, he issued a clear and positive de- 
fiance to the Pope and his claim of infalli- 
bility, as sitting in the seat of the Apostle 
Peter. 

And when the Pope responded with a 
Bull of Excommunication, commanding all 
true Christians to capture and slay him, 
Luther took that famous step, at which all 
the world trembled. At the head of a com- 
pany of students and citizens he publicly, 
in the city square of Wittenberg, commit- 
ted the Papal Bull of Excommunication to 


the flames. This was a signal to all that the | 


last tie was severed, that the mighty con- 
flict was on and that it was now to be a 
tattle to the end for God’s Word, for a 
renovated Church and for human freedom. 
The shout which arose from the approving 
crowd was that of the awakening nations. 


Luther’s next appearance on the stage of 
the Reformation drama was in the epochal 
scene at Worms. There in the assemblage 
of the mighty highnesses of Church and 
empire, he made his memorable answer, 
which at the distance of four centuries still 
makes our hearts thrill within us: “I can- 
not submit my faith to either the Pope or 
councils. Unless, therefore, I am convinced 
by proofs from the Holy Scriptures, or by 
eogent reasons, I neither can nor will re- 
tract anything. Here I stand: I cannot do 
otherwise. God help me. Amen!” 

“This response of Luther,” says Carlyle, 
“marks the very greatest moment in the 
laodern history of man, the point, indeed, 
from which the whole subsequent history 
of civilization takes its rise: England and 
its Parliament, America and its vast work 
these centuries, Europe and its work every- 
where at present—the germ of it all lay 
there. Had Luther in that moment an- 
swered other, it had all been otherwise.” 

The great truths underlying the Reforma- 
tion are vital to the progress and welfare 
of mankind. The central Reformation idea 
is that man can find communion with God, 
forgiveness of sins and peace for his soul, 
by going himself directly to the Word of 
God, without the mediation of any ecclesi- 
astical system. As the great. theologian 
Schleiermacher exprest it, “The fundamen- 
tal difference between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism lies in this, that according to 
Rome, the soul can only come to Christ 
thru the Church, whereas in the Protestant 
conception the soul comes to the Church 
thru Christ.” 

The observance of this Reformation 
Quadricentennial will call new attention to 
this vital truth—the heart of the Gospel, 
and the central teaching of Christianity. 
And it will naturally depict anew the mar- 
velous personality of the author and com- 
manding figure of the Reformation—Martin 
Luther. His piety, his courage, his univer- 
sality, the daring originality of his ideas. 
his conservatism, his skill as a diplomatist, 
his love for the fine arts, his joy in little 
children and the home, make him, as Col- 
eridge called him, “‘the most notable char- 
acter in history since the apostles.” The 
observance of such a quadricentennial, on 
a scale such as the world has never wit- 
nessed, cannot but be of surpassing inter- 
est and incalculable benefit. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Write a short composition in which you show that the mak- 
ing of the Liberty Motor has demonstrated the patriotism, 
the inventive ability, and the skill of the American people. 
2. Select a colleague, and, with him, challenge any two members 

of your class to debate on the question: “The drafting of 
friendly aliens into military service is a just procedure.” 

. Write a paragraph of detail concerning the means of raising 
revenue for the support of the war. 

4. Members of your class may be able to assist their parents in 
purchasing bonds when the details of the second Liberty 
Loan are made public. Give to your class a spirited talk that 
will at once awaken interest in the matter and suggest means 
of assistance. 

5. Explain to your class in what ways the title, “The Shark 

* pred is justified, and in what ways it is effective as a 

title. 

6. Write appropriate titles for the last three paragraphs of the 

article called “American Gunners in France.” 

7. Give to your class an impressive talk on “The American 
Army of Today.” 

. A veteran of the Civil War has asked you to explain the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance Bill. Show him the advan- 
tages it will give. (See “Insurance Instead of Pensions.” ) 

. Write a paragraph of contrast in which you point out the 
difference between the French cabinet and the cabinet of 
the United States. 

10. Write an exposition in which you point out the various rea- 
sons that have made the people of Germany deeply interested 
in talk concerning peace. 

11, Imagine that you are a resident of Argentina. Write a letter 
to a friend, explaining the Luxburg incident, and expressing 
your opinion as a loyal Argentine citizen. 

12. Give an oral summary of the reasons that prompt Sweden to 
aid Germany, and a summary of the reasons that should 
prompt her to aid the Allies. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Make an outline of “A Birdseye View of the Battlefield.” 
2. Give an oral summary of the reasons that make it so diffi- 

cult for the Allies to defeat Germany. 

3. Read “Are We Fighting Shadows?’ and then write a com- 
position of contrast in which you explain the difference be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the present 
Government of Germany. 

4. Imagine that you are a patriotic citizen of Poland, and of 
pure Polish descent. Give a spirited speech in which you 
present your ideals for the future of Poland. 

Your Servant—The Red Cross. By Geddes Smith. 

1. Make a précis, or summary, of the article, showing in what 
ways the Red Cross is “your servant.” 

Manning Our Merchant Marine. By James H. Williams. 

1. From the article draw an exposition on the subject, “What 
It Means to Be a Genuine Seaman.” (If you wish an inter- 
esting book on the subject, read “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” 
or else “T'wo Years Before the Mast.’’) 

SECTION II. LITERATURE. 

The New Books. 

1, Explain the following sentence in “Beyond the Law”: “It 

is an inconclusive book, and for that reason lacks the great- 

ness that compels the reader’s sympathy for the actors in 
the tragedy.” 

. Give an account of the life and work of Gilbert White. 

What are “wholly charming reminiscences?” 

What is a “volume of gleanings?”’ 

Give an account of the life and work of H. D. Thoreau. 

. What is “carping criticism?’ To what kind of criticism is 
it inferior? Explain in full. 

7. What writers were members of “The Concord Group?” 

8. What qualities have made “Walden” a tamous book? 

9. Give an account of the work of Charles Warren Stoddard. 
10, Give an account of the work of Joaquin Miller. 

SECTION III, WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the 
following words prominent in the news of the week: code, 
sanctioned, intermediary, catspaw, compromising, abrogation, 
adequate, contingent, litigation, compensation, discriminate, 
incompetence, vulnerable: 

. Select the first paragraph of any article in this number of 
of The Independent. Tell from what language every word in 
the paragraph is derived. Give the total number of words 
from every language represented. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. Financing the War—“Counting the Billions,” “Senate Ap- 


proves War Taxes,” “The Second Libe Loan.” | 

1. Study the financial history of the United States during the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War. Compare the rev- 
enue bills of those times with the bills under discussion. 

2. What are the chief provisions of the War Revenue Bill as 
passed by the Senate? Explain (a) the proposed system of 
taxing war profits, (b) the income tax provision, (c) the 
proposed excise and document taxes. — : 

3. Discuss the legislative steps thru which the present bill has 
passed and the steps still necessary before it becomes a law. 

4. It is estimated that this bill will provide “slightly under 25 
per cent of the year’s whole Government expenditure.” How 
will the remaining 75 per cent be raised? 


Taking Care of Our Soldiers—“Insurance Instead of 
Pensions.” ss : 

1. Comment on the phrase: “Objectionable legislation like that 
of the pension bills passed since the early nineties.” _ 

2. What is the rate of pay of the American soldier—private, 
non-commissioned officer and officer? ; 

83. What is the purpose of Article II of the proposed law? Arti- 
cle 111? Article IV? : 

4. Discuss the relative advantages of the old style pension laws 
and the proposed soldiers’ insurance law. 

III. The Swedish Incident—“Results of the Luxburg Inci- 
dent,” “Another Swedish Misstep.” 

1. Make a brief statement of the facts in this case as far as 
they have been published. How do you suppose the State 
Department discovered the facts? ’ 

2. What principle of international law have the Swedish repre- 
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sentatives in Argentine and in Mexico violated ? 
. How do you account for the friendly attitude of Sweden 
toward the Central Powers? 


IV. Alien Friends and Alien Enemies—“The Senate and the 
Alien.” 

1. Review the history of the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1797. 
Compare the action taken by the Government at that time 
with the action proposed at the present time. a 

2. State the arguments in favor of Senator Chamberlain’s reso- 
lution. 


V. Progress of the War—“A Birdseye View of the Battle- 
field.” 

1. On the map her [Germany’s] position looks better than ever.” 
Draw the maps that justify this statement. 

2. “Seventeen nations . .. are now arrayed against the four 
central powers.” Make a list of the seventeen with a brief 
statement of the cause which led four or five of the seven- 
teen into the war. ; 

3. Draw a map indicating the progress of the war (a) in Bel- 
gium and northwestern France, (b) on the Italian front. 


VI. Causes and Results of the War—“The New Books: 
Three Allies and Germany; Is and Ought in Diplomacy. 

1. If you were privileged to buy just one of the books mentioned 
in these reviews, which one would you choose? What would 
be your second choice? : 

2. Explain the significance of the title: “Is and Ought in 
Diplomacy.” : : : 

VII. The Government of Germany—“‘Are We Fighting 
Shadows?” ; 

1. Make a brief of the above editorial under this sentence as 
a heading: “But the fallacy in all such arguments is that it 
ignores German history and tradition.” 

VIII. Poland—“A Polish Republic.” 

1. Study the second paragraph of this editorial. Supplement the 
statements by such facts as you can discover. 

2. Explain the second sentence in the third paragraph : “Whether 

the Hapsburg Emperor or a German princeling rules,” etc. 

3. In view of the history of Poland during the past two hun- 
dred years, is “Poland united, independent, republican,” an 
easily attainable ideal? ; 

IX. The American Merchant Marine—“Manning Our Mer- 
chant Marine.” 

1. “In the days of the windjammers, American clippers covered 

every sea,” ete. Write an account of our merchant marine in 

those days. 
. What are the causes which put an end to those days? What 
measures have been taken to revive the American carrying 
trade? 
3. “When it becomes necessary for the Government to subsidize 
privately owned ships, it is time for the Government to own 
them.” Do you agree? 
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